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HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
T ORDER to know a street car or anything else we must 


have before us the right data. Then we must connect 

these data together in the right way. In the case of the 
street car the data are a loud noise of a certain quality, a blurred 
mass moving in a straight line, and much else. But connecting 
the data in the right way is just as important as getting the 
right data. The loud noise must be connected with the blurred 
mass, and the straight movement of this mass must be connect- 
ed with the steel rails. This right way of connecting the data 
we shall call the pattern. The philosophical word for it is con- 
cept. 

So we see that knowledge of any reality consists of two parts: 
getting the right data and connecting them in the right way. 
No reality of any importance that we come to know ever gets 
wholly into consciousness all at once. All we ever experience of 
it at any one time are some of the data. The data are always cer- 
tain bits of experience that have to be put together into a pat- 
tern. Habitual or other automatic physiological behavior helps 
us to form these patterns. When we experience enough of these 
data to know the pattern, we are able to recognize the reality 
we are experiencing. We know it is a street car, if that is what 
it is. Or we know it is the United States and not France. Or 
we know it is God and not something of less importance. We 
never experience the whole of it in knowing, but only enough 
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data to get the pattern. Then we swiftly fill out the pattern in 
imagination or by habitual reactions so that we can have the 
further experience of it that we are seeking. We are always lia- 
ble to error in doing this. 

Religious inquiry has its own distinctive kind of data just as 
any other field of search must have. The pattern by which 
these data should be connected is equally important. But the 
problem of the pattern is another matter to be considered later. 
Just now it is the elementary bits of experience which concern 
us, and these we call the data. 

We are proposing that the bits of experience which should 
concern religious inquiry are values. Values are the primary 
data which must be found in the right connection or pattern in 
order to yield the experience which is sought in the religious 
quest. The highest object of religious concern is attained by 
finding that pattern of values which is the distinguishing mark 
of the reality having greater worth than all else. 

The ground on which we base this claim—that the primary 
data for religious inquiry are values—is the fact that religion 
is loyalty to what is held to be sovereign over human life. The 
only reality which can rightfully hold such a place of sovereign- 
ty is what has most value. Hence values are the data in which 
and through which we must find this most worthful reality. 


THE RAW MATERIALS OF VALUE 


We have not space to make a survey of all the theories of 
value which have been presented to the world in the past and 
present. The usefulness of such procedure is questionable in 
any case. Running through so much theory is likely to divorce 
one from the raw facts of life out of which the theories are made 
and to which they must apply. Our task will be, first, to ascer- 
tain what are these raw materials out of which to develop a 
theory. Then on the basis of these we shall formulate our guid- 
ing principle in the realm of value. 

It took men a long time to discover the kind of facts with 
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which one must deal to formulate useful principles about light 
and heat. The mere feeling of hot and cold did not provide the 
needed data. Men had to find something that would uniformly 
expand and contract, like mercury. In the case of light they 
had to find a certain kind of wave. So also in the case of values 
many false starts have been made. The materials that have 
been investigated for the purpose of developing a guiding theory 
of value have generally been elements entering into value right 
enough; but they were like the feeling of hot and cold. They 
were not of such a sort that an objective principle about value 
could be developed out of them. Let us glance at some of these 
various kinds of data that have been set forth as the raw mate- 
rials out of which to formulate a principle of value but have 
been mistakenly so treated according to our view. We do not 
wish to deny that these elements we are about to consider enter 
into every experience of value. Most if not all of them may be 
genuine constituents of anything that can be called a case of 
value. We are saying only that these are not the constituents 
which can most profitably be used for forming a theory of value 
that can helpfully guide conduct, direct the appreciative con- 
sciousness, and provide cues for solving problems. 

1. Emotion, or that more general term, feeling, has been se- 
lected by some as giving us the essence of value. Emotions and 
feelings are certainly involved in all experiences of value. But 
no amount of observation and analysis and interrelating of 
feelings, cut off from the personalities having them and from 
the situations calling them forth, can be made to yield a ra- 
tional structure or principle helpful in solving the important 
practical problems of life. Strenuous efforts to derive a theory 
of value from a study of emotions have produced nothing of 
great importance except the demonstration that this is the 
wrong way to go about constructing a theory of value. 

Specific emotions, like love, have been set forth as the true 
nature of value. Love is certainly one kind of value, but one 
could scarcely bring all values into this category. Also love is 
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a very vague term. It must be analyzed into forms or relations 
that can give us some guidance and light. 

Others have taken certain general characteristics of emotional 
experience as the guiding thread, such as satisfaction, liking, 
pleasure, happiness. Satisfaction of desire, or liking, does enter 
into any direct and appreciative experience of value. But it is 
precisely when we mistrust our own likings and satisfactions 
that we need and want a guiding theory. Any principle which 
does not go beyond these cannot be of any great importance. 
To tell any man to follow his own satisfactions in order to reach 
great value is like telling him to follow his nose to get to town. 
The nose must be pointed in the right direction. The same is 
true with our likings and satisfactions. 

Happiness has in it all the ambiguity of liking and satisfac- 
tion. Also it is the most vague of all concepts. What is happi- 
ness? What yields happiness? These queries are fundamental 
to the problem of value, but they are not answered by simply 
saying happiness. 

2. Intelligence has sometimes been honored as the substance 
of all value. Does that mean that intelligence can never be 
evil? Apparently that is meant, and yet there seem to be fla- 
grant cases of evil intelligence. If one says evil is negative value, 
then what is the criterion which distinguishes the positive from 
the negative value of intelligence? 

That feature of intelligence called knowledge has been held 
to be the important factor. Even if we accepted Socrates’ dic- 
tum that no one ever chooses the evil knowingly, still knowledge 
would not be the only good but rather the condition required for 
choosing the better. Usually some such confusion lies behind 
the claim that value can be summed up in knowledge. 

The same ambiguity lies in putting the essence of value in 
understanding or wisdom. If wisdom means always choosing 
the better, we still must ask what distinguishes the better from 
the worse. One must have wisdom in order to be able to choose 


rightly, but what is it that distinguishes the right from the 
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wrong choice? The ability to choose the good may be wisdom, 
but what is the criterion which distinguishes the good from the 
bad? 

Consciousness has sometimes been taken as the standard of 
value. It is true that we can have no experience of anything, in- 
cluding value, without consciousness. But that does not tell us 
what is better and worse or high and low in the way of value. 
Consciousness is a required condition for all experience, but it 
does not determine the nature of the experience. 

3. Biological patterns have been said to be the determining 
mark of value, such as survival or adjustment or life. But it is 
easy to find instances of evil that have survived and good that 
has perished; hence survival cannot be the invariable mark of 
value. It is certainly better that the good survive and the evil 
perish, but it is not survival that makes the good. Rather it is 
the good that makes survival of value. The same general princi- 
ple applies to adjustment and life. There is good adjustment 
and bad, and good life and bad. Hence these terms give us no 
guidance at all. Life is a term most addicted to pernicious use. 
One can use it with an unction which gives it a glow by which all 
distinctions and problems are obscured. All the evil we ever ex- 
perience is due to life, quite as much as the good. Nothing can 
be so good as life and nothing so bad. But merely to say Life 
with a capital L helps us not at all. 

4. Personality has been glorified in the same way and with 
the same pernicious confusion. Personalities are good and bad 
to all extremes. Hence it is not mere personality, but something 
about personality which is the value. 

Sometimes integration of personality has been thought to be 
the gauge of all value. It is true that integration is one value 
but certainly not all. Personality may be integrated in the in- 
terest of evil as well as in the interest of good. The devil must 
be a highly integrated personality. 

Growth of personality is another alleged standard. But the 
nature of the growth must be specified. Growth of what? 
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Growth of personality. Growth of evil or of good personality? 
Of good. Then what is it that distinguishes the good from the 
evil? Obviously it is not growth unless one specifies more clear- 
ly what this growth is. 

5. Certain phases of society have been identified with the 
principle of value, such as love, communication, and co-opera- 
tion. If one started with these and carried his analysis far 
enough, he might find the essence of value. But the rudiments 
of value lie far deeper than these vague, general, and compre- 
hensive terms. Also it is obvious that value cannot be set up as 
social in contradistinction from individual, or vice versa. 

6. Patterns in the physical world, such as order and purpose, 
have been selected as criteria of value. Doubtless value implies 
order of a kind, but what kind of order is better and what kind 
worse? More order is not necessarily more value unless it is the 
right kind of order. The same is true of purpose. The universe 
might have a purpose and still not be good, for purposes are 
both good and evil. I could not think of a more horrible uni- 
verse than one which had a fiendish purpose to torture and im- 
poverish, lifting life only just high enough to inflict the worst 
possible experiences of evil and then dragging it down to de- 
struction again, only to repeat the process. Purposive evil 
seems to be worse than non-purposive. At any rate, purpose of 
itself does not give us a clear distinction between better and 
worse. 

7. Value has been identified with a kind of tertiary quality 
which cannot be described or distinguished by any principle. 
When you experience it, you simply have it. Like the color blue 
you may distinguish it by comparing it with other things, but 
the pure qualitative experience of a color is ineffable and inde- 
scribable. So, it has been said, is the nature of value. You know 
values by intuition and by no other way. You can test your 
own judgment only by appealing to the intuitive sense of 
others. If you disagree or are uncertain, there is nothing more 
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to be done about it. But that means that this approach gives 
you nothing at all to help you when you are perplexed. 

It may be that values have their ineffable qualities that can- 
not be described or distinguished or specified in any way save 
by immediate intuition. But obviously you cannot form a guid- 
ing theory out of that ingredient of value. A great many other 
kinds of reality besides that of value yield up ineffable qualities 
to consciousness when we experience them. It may be said 
that every existing thing, when immediately experienced, gives 
to consciousness ineffable qualities. But it is not these ineffable 
qualities which guide our conduct or enable us to distinguish 
the things experienced. Rather we must discover structures of 
thought by which to distinguish such things and guide our con- 
duct in respect to them. So it is with value. Values have their 
ineffable qualities, but these are not the materials out of which 
we can form a guiding theory. 

8. Abstract principles have been identified with value. It is 
certainly true that any theory of value must be an abstract 
theory, just like any other theory whatsoever. But if the theory 
is to have any application to this existing world, or to the qual- 
ities of experience, it must apply to something beyond itself. 

The various elements which we have discussed under eight 
heads are not alien to value. One reason for considering them is 
that they do, for the most part, enter into any experience of 
value. We accept them but deny that one can get a helpful 
theory of value out of them. For such a theory one must go on 
to something else. 

We believe the factor in value which lends itself most readily 
to a guiding pattern or principle by which to discover, appraise, 
and appreciate values is appreciable activity. Activity is ob- 
jective. It can be observed, computed, foreseen. It can be con- 
trolled, redirected, elaborated. Activities can be connected in 
meaningful and supporting ways. Through activity all practical 
problems are solved. Above all, activity turns us outward. 
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What we experience through activity is the nature of objective 
reality. 

But the activity must be appreciable. Otherwise it is not the 
datum in which value can be found. Activity may be a mechani- 
cal routine or a spasmodic impulse or a dizzy whirl. None of 
these carries value except in so far as it is capable of yielding 
rich qualities of emotional experience. An activity is appreci- 
able when it yields enjoyment as soon as one learns to appreci- 
ate what is involved in it. 

To be appreciable does not mean necessarily to be appreci- 
ated. One may engage in an activity without finding the value 
in it because he is not able to appreciate it. When one does ap- 
preciate an activity which carries value, he has an emotional 
experience. But this emotional experience is not the value. 
Rather it is part of the experience we have when we appreciate 
the value. It is in this sense that we say appreciable activity is 
the best place to start in our search to find the nature of value. 

There are a number of reasons why we cannot identify value 
with those states of consciousness called enjoyment and suffer- 
ing. What we enjoy, when we have the state of consciousness, 
is not the state of consciousness itself. This can be easily dem- 
onstrated by a simple experiment. Let one focus his attention 
upon his own state of consciousness and turn his attention away 
from the landscape or the friend or the conversation or the de- 
licious food or the organic processes of his own organism or the 
music or whatever may be the object of enjoyment. Immediate- 
ly, or very swiftly, the state of consciousness called enjoyment 
begins to grow weak and thin and fade away. Or let one try the 
experiment on the conscious state of suffering. If one is able to 
turn his attention quite completely away from the objective 
cause of the suffering (sometimes this is not possible), the state 
of suffering loses its intensity and may quite disappear. 

When we enjoy or suffer, it is not a state of consciousness that 
we are enjoying or suffering but something else. If we can find 
this something else, we shall be on the trail of value. 
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While we cannot, for the reason mentioned, identify value 
with the subjective states of enjoyment and suffering, these 
states are essential parts of the experience of values. That does 
not mean that every enjoyment is a positive value and every 
suffering a negative or disvalue. But it does mean that value 
must register itself in human consciousness in the form of suf- 
fering or enjoyment. We would have no interest in the question 
of value were it not for deep experiences of enjoyment that we 
want to recover; were it not for bitter sufferings which we want 
to avoid or understand or extract some meaning from; were it 
not for experiences of anticipation unfulfilled, frustration, dis- 
illusionment, or imaginings of enjoyments more rich or deep or — 
noble or otherwise better than what we have thus far experi- 
enced. 

For these reasons we must seek the nature of value by some 
critique of enjoyable and sufferable activities. What enjoy- 
ments and sufferings indicate the presence of value and which 
show we are experiencing disvalue or negative value? Which 
indicate the greater value and which the lesser? 


ACTIVITY AND MEANING 


Since these two, activity and meaning, are of first importance 
in our interpretation of value, we must try to make plain the 
idea we wish to express by each. An activity is, first of all, a 
change. But it is not every change. A change is an activity 
when it is so related to other changes that they mutually modify 
one another to the end of meeting the requirements of a system 
to which they belong. For example, gravitational changes mu- 
tually modify one another in such a way as to meet the require- 
ments of the gravitational system. Hence they are activities in 
respect to this system. Or, again, many of the changes that 
transpire in a cell are so related to many other changes in the 
physiological organism that they all mutually modify one an- 
other to the end of meeting the requirements of the living sys- 
tem. Still, again, many changes in the environment are so re- 
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lated to certain changes in the living organism that they modify 
one another to the end of meeting the requirements of a system 
of life which includes the organism and its sustaining environ- 
ment. It is plain that almost any change can be divided into 
smaller units of change. Thus every activity is made up of sub- 
activities so connected as to form the activity in question. 

We have shown that gravitational changes are activities with 
respect to the gravitational system. But they are not activities, 
necessarily, with respect to the system of a living organism or 
with respect to that system of life which includes the organism 
and much of its environment. However, some gravitational 
changes do enter into the system of life and thus become activ- 
ities with respect to it. For example, the gravitational changes 
by which a living organism maintains its equilibrium are activ- 
ities with respect to the system of its life. The flow of the air 
into the lungs is a gravitational change, since it is the weight of 
the air that makes it fill a partial vacuum. It is obvious that 
such a change is an activity of first importance in respect to the 
living organism. Chemical changes that occur in the soil may 
play an important part in nourishing plants which in turn nour- 
ish men. In such cases the chemical changes are activities in re- 
spect to the human system of life. 

It is plain that a change may be an activity with respect to 
one system and not in relation to another. Indeed, one of the 
great problems of life and value is to make changes which are 
sustaining activities in one system to be likewise sustaining ac- 
tivities in other systems. The world is so deficient in value be- 
cause such is not the case in great part. Changes which sustain 
one system are often destructive of others. 

Not all activities are values. An activity is a value only 
when it is appreciable. To be appreciable means that some 
living consciousness sometime, somewhere, some way, may be 
affected by it with joy or suffering. This does not require that 
the consciousness have any knowledge of this activity. Many 
changes enter as sustaining activities into the system which we 
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enjoy without our being conscious of them specifically. They 
qualify consciousness without being objects of consciousness. 
Oxidation of the blood in my lungs qualifies my consciousness 
when I am not at all conscious of what is going on. These 
changes pertain to value, however, if their removal or cessation 
would destroy the system which yields the experience of value. 

An activity, as we are using the term, is not purposive neces- 
sarily, although some activities are. However, this depends on 
what one means by purpose. If one says every change is pur- 
posive when it is so related to other changes that they mutually 
modify one another to the end of meeting the requirements of 
a system, then, of course, all activity is purposive. But this is © 
not what is ordinarily meant by purpose. 

When we say that an activity is a change which enters into 
mutual modification with other changes to maintain a system, 
we do not mean that they do this irresistibly. Something out- 
side the system may prevent these correlated changes from 
functioning together as the system requires and so impair or de- 
stroy the system. Thus a piercing bullet may disrupt that co- 
ordination of changes which a living organism requires to keep 
alive. So also may a great drought and many other things. 

With this understanding of activity let us now turn to the in- 
terpretation of meaning. Activity and meaning are closely re- 
lated but not identical. One change means another change when 
the first represents the second to an actual or possible experienc- 
ing mind. One change can mean another most effectively if the 
two changes are so connected that, when certain modifications 
occur in the one, certain other correlative modifications occur in 
the other. Thus, when a mind experiences the first series of 
modifications, these can serve to represent the second series 
which is not being immediately experienced but which the 
mind can know to be occurring if the connection between the 
two is understood. 

So we see that the connection between changes which makes 
them to be activities within a system is a connection which is 
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best fitted to make them carriers of meaning by virtue of the 
fact that they can represent one another to a mind that under- 
stands the connection between them. A throbbing pulse means 
the presence of life to a mind that is able to understand the con- 
nection between these throbs and that system of co-ordinated 
changes in the organism which makes it a living thing. Rising 
smoke in the distance means the presence of fire to a mind that 
understands the connection between smoky changes in the at- 
mosphere and correlative changes called combustion, which may 
be at the time quite beyond the reach of immediate experience. 
The intelligent mind is always seeking for these correlations be- 
tween series of changes, because this is the only way in which 
it can deal with its world effectively and appreciatively. It is 
always seeking for changes that mutually modify one another 
within a system and are therefore activities with respect to that 
system because the discovery of such systems fills the world with 
meaning. 

Some changes are artificially set up by men for the distinct 
purpose of carrying meanings. Such changes are generally rath- 
er trivial in themselves but are artificially made to correlate 
with important changes so that men can get the meaning of 
these important changes without undergoing the hardship and 
danger of actually experiencing them immediately. Thus red 
lights are set up to mean danger. Words are spoken to mean any 
number of things. The speaking of the word is in itself a trivial 
change but is so correlated with other trivial changes (words) 
and all these with actual and possible changes of vital impor- 
tance that the words enable us to get the meaning of these im- 
portant changes. The meaning of the important changes is 
that connection between them by virtue of which certain modi- 
fications in one involves further modifications of a specific sort 
in the others. A certain sound on the roof means falling drops 
of rain and driving wind, these mean swishing trees and soaking 
moisture in the earth, the reviving of crops, the rising of rivers, 
dangerous roads, delayed transport, a change in the stock mar- 
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ket, more prosperity, the re-election of a candidate to office, 
etc. 

Meaning is that connection between the here-and-now and 
the far-away which enables a mind that understands the con- 
nection to experience the far-away through the mediation of the 
here-and-now. This ability to transmit the far-away to the ex- 
perience of a mind by way of representation is what we call 
meaning. This ability depends on two things: (1) the right 
connections and (2) the mind’s understanding of these connec- 
tions. 

Words are necessary to analyze, explicate, and communicate 
any great complexity and scope of meaningful connections. 
But the most rich, vivid, and urgently practical meanings re- 
side in the connections between activities which are much more 
intrinsically important than words. When I experience the 
touch of flames or the cries of rage or the sob of a friend or the 
tremor in a human body or the leer on a face, and thereby 
know that I am caught in the grip of a total system of mutually 
controlling activities which operate to destroy or to fulfil with 
abundance, then it is that I have the most vivid and rich and 
compelling experience of meaning. This tongue of flame, this 
cry, this sob, this tremor, this leer, means not merely a system 
of interconnected verbal activities. It means that some vitally 
important part of the actual world is moving on to disaster or 
to blessedness, and will go one way or the other according as I 
choose between alternative courses of action. Then it is that the 
here-and-now, by virtue of representing what is not here-and- 
now, becomes rich, potent, stirring, overwhelming, or exalting 
with meaning. This is the kind of meaning which opens the gate- 
way into the most abundant values. Through growth of this 
kind of meaning there may be unlimited increase of value. 

Meaning, as here set forth, is not subjective. The experience 
of the meaning is subjective if you equate experience with sub- 
jectivity. But the meaning which is experienced, namely, the 
connection of mutual control or correlation between changes, is 
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no more subjective than a mountain ora city. The understand- 
ing of the connection is subjective, if you equate subjectivity 
and understanding. But what is understood is not. That sys- 
tem of mutually modifying changes is out there in the physical 
and social world and will destroy or enrich according as you deal 
with it in one way or another. That system is a system of mean- 
ing in relation to any actual or possible mind that is able to 
understand and appreciate the connections. It is not meaning 
in relation to a mind that is not able to understand and appreci- 
ate these. Meaning is dependent on understanding and appre- 
ciation, but that which is understood and appreciated is not sub- 
jective. 
VALUE AS A KIND OF CONNECTION 

What is enjoyable for one person is not for another. We can 
never hope to have everyone enjoy the same kind of things, and 
it would not be desirable for them to do so. The interest of life 
would greatly diminish. Also we note that what one person en- 
joys at one time is sometimes loathsome to him under other 
conditions. Therefore, value cannot be identified with specific 
things such as doughnuts or ocean voyages or the Mr. Jones 
who is such an enjoyable friend to Mr. Smith or with the United 
States or the poems of Tennyson. 

But no matter how diverse may be the enjoyments of differ- 
ent people, or of the same person at different times in his de- 
velopment, one thing seems to be plain. These enjoyable activ- 
ities, utterly different though they may be, can be had only 
when they are so connected that they do not destroy one an- 
other. I may enjoy Mr. Smith while you like Mr. Samuel; per- 
haps you cannot bear Mr. Smith. But if my way of associating 
with Mr. Smith is of such a sort that it destroys your fellowship 
with Mr. Samuel, and if your attempts to keep company with 
Mr. Samuel continuously disturb my visits with Mr. Smith, it 
is plain that values are being destroyed or nullified. 

Appreciable activities may be very different, but they can be 
so connected as to support and enhance one another, or else to 
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impair and destroy one another. Perhaps many enjoyable ac- 
tivities have no effect upon one another at all for either good or 
ill. Yet it is impossible to have any appreciable experience 
which is not made enjoyable or sufferable by reason of the way 
many activities are connected with one another. The millions 
of cells of the organism must function together in the right way 
else you cannot have any enjoyment whatsoever. You cannot 
be conscious or living. The activities of your organism must be 
rightly connected with many activities going on in your opera- 
tive environment in order to enable you to understand and ap- 
preciate the thought and feeling of Mr. Smith or even to know | 
he is present. The same is true of any other appreciable activ- 
ity you might want to mention. 

Every enjoyment is an experience of some combination of 
activities even though they be subtle vibrations of organic ad- 
justments which the ordinary powers of observation cannot de- 
tect, along with vibrations of light waves, sound waves, and the 
like. Therefore, when we have any enjoyment, what we are 
actually experiencing is a great system of activities all connected 
in such way as to yield that sort of enjoyment. 

Thus far, we have been considering very simple enjoyments as 
though they were solitary isolated experiences. But experiences 
never are wholly isolated. Certainly every appreciable activity 
has in it the reverberations of past experiences and anticipations 
of future; and those past and future experiences consisted, and 
will consist, of activities organized according to some system of 
interconnections. In the great enjoyments these connections 
reach very far and very deep and may include many, many peo- 
ple besides our own solitary selves. 

If value is what makes an experience enjoyable, then our anal- 
ysis would seem to indicate that value consists of the way activ- 
ities are connected with one another. They may be connected 
in such a way as to make them enjoyable or the opposite. Every 
enjoyment is the enjoyment of connected activities, even though 
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we may not be conscious of the several individual activities and 
their connections which make them enjoyable. 

Another striking fact about the experience of enjoyment must 
be noted. Many causes of interconnected activities which are 
enjoyable when taken by themselves cease to be so when their 
wider connections are experienced. Also, many connections 
which are not appreciable in themselves become so when the 
wider relations are discerned. However, that does not mean that 
we are blind and helpless about the value of the wider connec- 
tions prior to our experience of them. Certain kinds of connec- 
tions are of such a sort that, when one understands them, he 
can know with a high degree of probability that they will lead 
on to still further connections that make them even more appre- 
ciable. 

All this points to the conclusion that value is not enjoyment, 
but it is that connection between activities which makes them 
enjoyable. When we experience enjoyment, it is not merely our 
enjoyment that we enjoy; what we enjoy is a certain connec- 
tion between activities even though we may not be conscious 
of that fact. And these connections can be extended indefinite- 
ly to render stable and progressive the order which we enjoy. 
Value, then, is that connection between appreciable activities 
which makes them mutually sustaining, mutually enhancing, 
mutually diversifying, and mutually meaningful. 

We prefer the term appreciable rather than appreciated. In 
many cases an activity by itself cannot be enjoyed, but, when 
taken in its connections with other activities, it yields the rich- 
est and most vivid qualities of emotional experience to him who 
has capacity to appreciate the significance of these connections. 
These connections are values even when not appreciated. They 
are there to be appreciated and so are appreciable. He who does 
not appreciate them does not thereby nullify their value. It is 
his high vocation as a human being to learn to appreciate them. 

There is a further reason for speaking of appreciable rather 
than of enjoyed or even enjoyable connections. We shall some- 
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times use the term enjoyable as distinguished from enjoyed, and 
we think it valid if certain misunderstandings are avoided. Ap- 
preciable is a more precise term because with it these misunder- 
standings are not quite so likely to arise. Such terms as enjoyed, 
enjoyment, and enjoyable may blind us to the fact that there 
are high austere values which can be experienced at times only 
through great pain and suffering. They are genuine values be- 
cause they make life more abundant in two ways: (1) in the 
richness of emotional quality and (2) in the meaningful connec- 
tions which enter awareness when we appreciate them. Some 
may be confused by saying that suffering is enjoyable. Still 
others may think that such a statement means a morbid or 
sadistic enjoyment of suffering. This is not meant at all. But it 
is true that in great suffering one may be appreciative of noble 
values. So, while we shall often speak of enjoyable connections, 
it may be less confusing for some to think of appreciable. 

We find that some enjoyments involve activities which sup- 
port other enjoyable activities. Thus eating wholesome food is 
an activity which supports many other appreciable activities, 
while eating unwholesome food is an activity which does not. 
Wholesome food is of more value than unwholesome because it 
enters into a more inclusive system of mutually sustaining ac- 
tivities which are enjoyable. The same is true of honesty as 
over against dishonesty, good music as over against bad, stable 
government as over against gangs of robbers, good govern- 
ment as over against bad. One economic system is better than 
another on the same basis. 

But appreciable activities not only support others; in many 
cases they actually enhance them. Thus wholesome food not 
only supports other enjoyable activities, but it makes those 
others more appreciable. I enjoy my work or my friend or a 
trip to town or almost anything somewhat more if I have had a 
good dinner. Honesty not only supports but may enhance the 
value of many other activities. The same is true of good music, 
a stable government, and a just economic system. 
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A third principle of value may be noted. Activities must be 
connected in such a way as to permit increase in their diversifi- 
cation and number without permanently destroying their mu- 
tual support. It is quite possible to have a system of mutual 
support which is achieved and maintained by excluding all other 
activities and fixating the system. In political order this is dic- 
tatorship as contrasted with democracy. Connections of value 
must provide for increasing diversification on the part of the ac- 
tivities which are connected. Some activities should be extreme- 
ly different from others in order to fulfil diverse functions within 
the total system. When a system becomes fixated, regimented, 
or otherwise organized in such a way as to prevent the emer- 
gence of new and more diverse and more numerous activities 
within the system, it loses one of the cardinal principles of value. 
A system of value should be tolerant of conflict, providing the 
conflict is constructive and not destructive. Constructive con- 
flict, going on within a system of interrelated activities, is the 
process by which the system is reordered in such a way as to in- 
clude a richer diversification of unique activities. Hence mutual 
diversification is a third characteristic of that connection be- 
tween activities which makes them appreciable and gives them 
value. He who is able to appreciate the greatest number and 
diversity of unique activities rightly connected will have the 
richest meanings and the most abundant qualitative richness of 
emotional experience. The right connection, we shall see, is 
fivefold. 

A fourth feature of that connection which we identify with 
value is meaning. We have seen that meaning is the connection 
of mutual modification or correlation between actual and possi- 
ble changes when this connection is used and appreciated by 
men. We must repeat that meaning is not subjective even 
though a connection is not a meaning except in relation to a 
mind that understands and appreciates the connection. The 
swaying trees mean the wind is blowing. They do not have this 
meaning for a mind that is unable to appreciate this connection 
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between trees and wind; but the connection between swaying 
trees and blowing wind is an objective fact. So with all mean- 
ings that are genuine and true. Of course, there are many false 
meanings. 

Through meaning we can gather a world of value into a little 
space of time. Through meaning sorrow and pain can make us 
aware of great values. Dull routine can be metamorphosed into 
fascinating work or play. Meaning makes possible the unlimited 
growth of value. It can transform the world with wealth and 
glory. 

When once we have experienced this added enjoyment which 
an activity can take on by reason of the meaning it carries, we 
have passed through the door that opens into the greatest values 
life can bring. For the enjoyment found in meanings opens out 
toward infinity. There is no known limit to the increase of sat- 
isfaction that is gotten by way of meanings, whereas every other 
way of getting satisfaction has very narrow limits. 

But there is still a fifth characteristic of this connection be- 
tween enjoyable activities which makes them mutually sustain- 
ing and mutually enhancing. An activity which is not enjoy- 
able in itself may become extremely enjoyable when we see its 
connection with a great system of other activities which gives 
to it wide, rich meaning. An activity may even be exceedingly 
painful, and yet be enjoyable by virtue of the meaning it car- 
ries. That sounds paradoxical, but it is not. We choose this 
painful but meaningful activity because of the enjoyableness of 
its meaning, not because of the enjoyableness of its pain. This 
enjoyableness of its meaning is not merely our antic‘pation of 
future pleasure or relief from pain. That may be the reason for 
submitting one’s self to the dentist’s chair. But when one has 
discovered the depths of enjoyment found in meaning, he will 
often experience far more satisfaction in this meaning of it with- 
out anticipating future pleasures than any pleasurable experi- 
ence could ever give to him without such scope of meaning. 
Thus the functional connection between activities which gives 
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them meaning can take experiences which are painful, or other- 
wise intensely disagreeable, and make them highly enjoyable. 
In suffering of child-birth there may be joy that a child is born 
into the world. 

After this survey we can look back and see what is the unit 
of value. The unit of value is not an enjoyed activity, but it is 
that connection between activities which makes them enjoy- 
able or, better, appreciable. The difference between enjoyed ac- 
tivity and enjoyable, or appreciable, is very important. If we 
take any enjoyed activity as the unit of value, then increase of 
value would have to be the mere increase or additive sum of en- 
joyed activities. But an appreciable activity need not be an 
enjoyed activity at all. An appreciable activity is one that 
would be enjoyed if one experienced it in that connection with 
other activities wherein they all supported and enhanced one 
another in consciousness. At the higher levels of intelligence 
this connection may be that of meaning. At the lower levels 
the connection between the activities may simply serve to vivi- 
fy, clarify, and make more controllable and anticipatory the 
qualitative richness of conscious experience, with very little 
meaning. In either case we have value. 

When an activity is not experienced in those connections 
which make it contribute either to the qualities of consciousness 
or to the meanings, it is not enjoyed. But if it has these connec- 
tions in actuality and possibility, even though no consciousness 
ha:, yet come into the system sufficiently to experience them, it 
is enjoyable, but not enjoyed. Many activities are appreciable 
by virtue of their connections with other activities although 
certain individuals may not be able to appreciate these connec- 
tions. They are appreciable but not appreciated. Values are 
appreciable connections when not appreciated. 

We can now summarize the fivefold principle by which to dis- 
tinguish activities which are better from those which are worse. 
It is the principle of mutual support, mutual enhancement, mu- 
tual diversification, mutual meaning, and transformation of 
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suffering into an experience which is positively appreciated. 
This fivefold principle is the principle of value. It sets forth 
the essential nature of value. One activity is better than an- 
other not merely because we enjoy it more. The immediate sub- 
jective feeling of enjoyment is no criterion of value. But one 
activity is better when it is more appreciable by virtue of its con- 
nection with other activities. This connection is that of sup- 
port, enhancement, diversification, meaning, and transmuta- 
tion. 
TESTING THE PRINCIPLE OF VALUE 

Let us apply this principle of value to the most difficult field 
and thus subject it to the most severe test. This most difficult 
area is that of fine art and, perhaps, most especially music. 
What music is better as fine art than other music? A piece of 
music is great music, it is high art or most excellent, not because 
I happen to enjoy it most the first time I hear it. But there are 
at least six tests I can apply to it. 

1. Does it grow on me? If it is great music, I ought to like it 
better after I have heard it many, many times. If it is music of 
low grade, it will in time pall. If it is great music, one hearing 
of it will sustain and enhance the enjoyment of other hearings. 
If the several hearings are rightly connected, they should mu- 
tually sustain and mutually enhance one another. 

2. Does it interconnect many different experiences, besides 
those of hearing the music itself, so that they sustain and en- 
hance the enjoyableness of one another? Santayana, quoted by 
John Dewey, has said that any scene of nature, odor, combina- 
tion of colors, social contact, owes the deep aesthetic enjoy- 
ment which it yields to the “hushed reverberations” of other 
experiences. From early infancy we have seen colors and land- 
scapes, experienced odors and social contacts which are so re- 
lated to this present experience that they are subconsciously 
revived or lifted to the borders of consciousness, adding a deep 
richness, vividness, and emotional tone to what is now being 
experienced. Great music will have this connection with many 
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diverse experiences of llfe, so that they add to the music a deep 
rich resonance. The music will help to organize and intercon- 
nect many different activities of life so that in our feeling they 
become mutually sustaining and enhancing as they were not 
before. Not only will this occur in the form of a “hushed rever- 
beration” at the time of hearing the music, but also we shall 
engage in many activities with a new sense of their interconnec- 
tion and underlying unity that we did not have and could not 
have had without having experienced the music. Such is the 
case if the music is truly great. 

3. Does it enable us to share with others some of the deeper 
experiences of life, such as joy, sorrow, love, hope? When grief 
is expressed in music, we can share it together as we cannot when 
it is not artistically presented. When joy, triumph, love, fun, 
any experienced event that yields the emotional qualities of life, 
is expressed in the form of music or other great art, it draws us 
into a community of shared experience. We become mutually 
sustaining and mutually enhancing participants in a shared 
body of experience. Our appreciation of the experience is vast- 
ly enhanced in this way. What would otherwise be nothing but 
misery becomes transfigured with a kind of glory. 

4. Does it unify history? Does it help us to share the experi- 
ences of the dead, the living, and the unborn over many genera- 
tions? Great art does just that. It opens the gate into the great 
community of the ages. It taps that deep stream of rich experi- 
ence which flows through history and gives mankind one of the 
most precious forms of its oneness. In great art we can know 
how man felt many, many ages ago, and as they will feel ages 
hence, if this art has been appreciated throughout all these 
times. 

5. Does it integrate the individual personality? Great music 
helps to resolve inner conflicts. It relieves tensions, fears, wor- 
ries. It helps to make the many diverse activities which go to 
make up the individual personality more mutually sustaining 
and enhancing. 
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6. Does it have tragic value? Great tragic art flings about 
human misery, failure, despair, a world of meaningful connec- 
tions. Art selects, sifts, clarifies, so that we can see the impor- 
tant connections between one experience and many others. In 
actual life these connections are often lost in the midst of in- 
numerable details that are irrelevant to the major issues and 
meanings. Above all, tragic art rears above the bitter event a 
great dome of possibilities. We sense something of the high 
calling, something of what ought to have been and might have 
been, in contrast to what actually did occur. This gives to the 
occurrence, otherwise mean and miserable, a glory. The actual 
event artistically portrayed had a function, although that func- 
tion was frustrated. These possibilities rising high above the 
actual event, and made visible by art, give a greatness to it. 
The clear vision of these possibilities and of this meaning gives 
tragic value in the midst of bitter experiences. Only in art and 
with the help of art can this vision reach its greatest clarity be- 
cause art leaves out the irrelevant. 

Music or any other art is great by these six tests. There may 
be others, but these help illustrate our principles of value and 
show how it applies to art. The same principle of better and 
worse could be demonstrated in any other kind of value, such as 
that of physiological well-being or health, pleasure, workman- 
ship or skill, friendship and all the values of primary association, 
economic and political value, moral, aesthetic, cognitive, and 
religious values. These all have their characteristic differentia 
by which they are distinct kinds of value. But they all consist of 
connections of mutual support, enhancement, and meaning be- 
tween appreciable activities. The connections of mutual sup- 
port may be of such a sort as to promote health or pleasure or 
skill or friendship or economic value or political order or moral 
goodness or beauty or truth or religious loyalty. 
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VALUE AND POSSIBILITY 


Any such system of connected activities making a value al- 
ways includes some which are possibilities. Indeed, any portion 
of the system may be in the realm of possibility. Take the situa- 
tion in which one enjoys the beauty of a rose. Many intercon- 
nected activities are required for this, including the many physi- 
ological activities involved, the support of the earth, the light of 
the sun, the right distance of the observer from the rose, and 
many more. 

Certainly the whole universe is not brought into the experi- 
ence. Many things may happen in the world without affecting 
in the least the enjoyment of the rose. Whales may spout in the 
open sea, people may die around the corner, famine may stalk 
the land of China, and another revolution may break out in 
Russia without affecting in any way the connections which make 
up the value experienced in that situation. 

But while it falls far short of the whole universe, it is, never- 
theless, a very complicated system of connections. In any case 
the total system always extends beyond existence into possibil- 
ity. Wherever there is any enjoyment, there is always a pros- 
pective reference. There is always some anticipation. When- 
ever anyone enjoying anything thinks that in the next second 
it will all be blotted out, the enjoyment is affected. This out- 
reach and anticipation, although it be no more than anticipa- 
tion of a continuance of the present experience, shows that 
every system of connections that is at all enjoyable must in- 
clude some possibilities on beyond the actual existing state of 
affairs. 

Any part of the interconnected elements may be a possibility 
only. The rose itself may be a possibility. I enjoy the present 
situation because I anticipate the rose. Or the rose may be 
present but the consciousness to enjoy the rose may be only a 
possibility. It is not at all necessary that a conscious subject be 
present in order to have value, providing a conscious subject is 
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included in the total system in the form of a possibility. Thus 
there was value on this planet long before any living thing ex- 
isted here if there was a growing system of connected activities 
which would finally bring forth a living conscious mind. In any 
situation of value the conscious subject that is to do the enjoy- 
ing may be one of the possibilities and only a possibility. A con- 
scious appreciative mind was only a possibility relative to the 
earth’s existence prior to the appearance of living organisms. 
But that possibility gave to the earth’s existence a value. 
Does God have a conscious appreciative mind analogous to 
that of physiological organisms? That is a speculation which | 
may be true. But man’s sense of value, his highest loyalty, and 
religious devotion must have more solid foundation than such a 


speculation can provide. 


GOD AND VALUE 


With this understanding of the generic nature of value reli- 
gious inquiry will ask: What reality is of greatest value and on 
that account the rightful object of man’s supreme devotion? In 
terms of the theory of value here set forth, the most important 
reality which can command the loyalties of men is the unlimited 
growth of the connections of value. Unlimited growth does not 
mean progress necessarily. It means a growth which carries in- 
finite possibilities, however obstructed and beaten back it may 
be. 

Every specific system of activities having value is definitely 
limited, whether it be a living organism with its sustaining en- 
vironment, or a society of organisms, or a community of minds 
with all their meanings and with a historic development and 
institutional structure called a culture. Each of these must 
perish. Each has a certain form of existence with limited possi- 
bilities, making it incapable of carrying the growth of connec- 
tions of value beyond a certain bound. Therefore, God cannot 
be identified with any of these. If values and meanings are to 
grow indefinitely, each of these limited systems of value must 
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pass away in time and give place to some other order of existence 
and value. Therefore, while none of these is God, God works 
through them. God is the growth which goes on through the 
succession of these limited systems of value. God is the growth 
which exfoliates in all manner of different forms of value. In 
all these different forms he works to achieve maximum mutual 
support, enhancement, and diversification between them; and 
at the human level he adds to all this the growth of meaning 
and transmutation of suffering. God is the growth which springs 
anew when old forms perish. When one organism dies, others 
spring up. When one society perishes, others arise. When one 
epoch of culture declines, others in time come forth. This un- 
limited growth of connections of value is God. 


Thou turnest man to destruction; 

And sayest, Return, ye children of men. 

For a thousand years in thy sight 

Are but as yesterday when it is past 

And a watch in the night. 

Thou carriest them away as with a flood; 

They are as a sleep: 

In the morning they are like grass which groweth up. 
In the morning it flourisheth and groweth up; 

In the evening it is cut down and withereth. 


But the growth of connections of value goes on through all gen- 
erations. 

It may be that sometime the universe will resolve itself into 
chaos, and there will be no growth of mutually sustaining activ- 
ities. That such will ever come to pass is a speculation only. 
But just supposing it did. Still the growth of connections of 
mutual support and meaning seems to be infinite in its possi- 
bilities. Infinite possibilities do not mean that all possibilities 
will be realized or that growth must necessarily go on forever, 
although it is quite conceivable that it might. It means only 
that this growth of connections carries unlimited possibilities 
which may be more or less completely actualized and which 
spring up in new forms when old forms are destroyed. 
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If the theory of value here presented is moving in the right 
direction, it is this growth which intelligent religious inquiry 
must seek to understand ever better. Religious endeavor must 
seek to align human activities with it and commit human living 
ever more completely to its sustaining, guiding, and quickening 
power if this interpretation of value have any truth in it. 

Insummary: The most important fact about the universe for 
the religious man is the unlimited growth of those connections 
between activities by which they become mutually sustaining, 
mutually enhancing, mutually meaningful, mutually diversi- 
fied, and mutually transform one another into enjoyable experi- | 
ences when in themselves they are not enjoyable. How com- 
pletely the total cosmos may be transformed by this growth no 
one can say. But this growth with its infinite possibilities is the 
reality of greatest value. This is true no matter how incomplete- 
ly these possibilities may be actualized. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF ISAIAH IN 
THE CRISIS OF 701 


W. A. IRWIN 
HE careful, detailed study of the work of the prophet 


Isaiah made a few years ago by Professor Kemper Ful- 

lerton, culminating in his publication in 1922 of “View- 
points in the Discussion of Isaiah’s Hopes for the Future” 
(JBL, XLI, 1-101), has apparently, in one regard at least, had 
little if any effect upon the subsequent course of Old Testa- 
ment criticism and historiography; for the three larger histories 
of Israel which have appeared since—the seventh edition of 
Kittel’s Geschichte in 1925, Olmstead’s History in 1931, and 
Robinson’s in 1932—have all alike, in their treatment of the 
great crisis of 701 and Isaiah’s conduct at that time, gone in the 
main the course sanctified by centuries of orthodoxy. More- 
over, the two latter volumes completely ignore Fullerton at this 
point; it may be that their authors felt that their course had 
been already vindicated and Fullerton’s position overthrown by 
Kittel in his brief but incisive comments, and by the earlier dis- 
cussion of Budde in ZAW, Volume XLI (1923)." 

Tempting as it is to enter upon a detailed examination of 
Kittel’s arguments, the present occasion is not favorable for 
such meticulous study; we must dismiss them with the remark 
that in his treatment of some of the relevant passages—e.g., of 
10:33-34—Kittel scarce fulfils his own demand for “vorurteils- 
freie Erklarung.” And, unfortunately, Budde’s lengthy and co- 
gent discussion, carried through with all his characteristic under- 
standing and convincing consistency, must likewise be treated 
summarily. His article is not primarily concerned with our 

* But Budde’s argument in turn had been subjected to incisive though brief criti- 
sven - the position of Fullerton supported by J. M. P. Smith in AJSL, XL (1924), 
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present issue; doubtless it is for this reason that he—as, indeed, 
Kittle also—overlooks, or at most gives inadequate considera- 
tion to the implications of certain passages that are vitally rele- 
vant to the problem. One must feel also that he draws a dis- 
tinction too fine to be convincing when as evidence for his argu- 
ment that Isaiah never predicts the capture of Jerusalem he 
points out that in 3:8 the wording is “Jerusalem shall stumble 
and Judah shall fall,”’ not “‘Jerusalem shall stumble and fall’; 
and when in the initial vision (chap. 6) the wasting of “cities” 
is predicted but the capital city is not specifically mentioned 
(pp. 160-61). Moreover, such a view, important as it is to the 
development of Budde’s argument, implies a selfishness on the 
part of the prophet safely ensconced behind the walls of Jeru- 
salem, and a narrowness of outlook and interest that are cer- 
tainly foreign to [saiah’s great social sermons and his concern 
for the rights of the peasantry such as is voiced in 5:8-10. 

The implications of the story in chapter 37 of Isaiah’s en- 
couragement of Hezekiah have long been felt. Superficially at 
least, it seems that the prophet here abandoned the views and 
principles taught with impressive force and earnestness through- 
out forty years. And even Kittel, who presents such an appeal- 
ing, and apparently consistent, interpretation of the episode as 
the great high point in Isaiah’s lifelong emphasis upon faith in 
Yahweh, is forced to concede in the end, ‘When Assur actually 
attacked Zion, the city where Yahweh has his altar— then is the 
sin of Judah forgotten for the moment”; significantly he adds, 
“not for always” (II, 386). Robinson seems to allude to the 
difficulty, though less immediately, when he closes his account 
of the episode with the remark, ‘But for the time the policy of 
Isaiah seemed to triumph and men were brought to a feeling of 
security in their God” (p. 398). Olmstead is more realistic and 
frank; at the approach of Sennacherib “Isaiah was torn between 
his patriotism and his prophetic duty; his changing attitude ap- 
pears in his next oracle” (viz., chap. 10); and later, “The prophet 
is forgetting the awaited doom in his patriotism” (p. 474). 
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Whatever one may say about the anti-Assyrian prophecies 
that constitute a major bone of contention between Budde and 
Fullerton, and whether or not one may agree with Budde that 
Isaiah never predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, it is in any 
case inescapable that the prophet did predict the invasion and 
severe castigation of Judah by the Assyrians. Yet, according 
to the story in chapter 37 and the views of all who accept this as 
authentic, as soon as his expectation is on the point of fulfil- 
ment with the arrival of the Assyrians in Judah and their com- 
mencement of their function as the scourge of God, he reverses all 
that he has been saying, and in the name of Yahweh threatens 
not the wicked Judeans but his chosen instrument, the Assyr- 
ians. 

It is true, Isaiah was no misanthrope. He did not threaten 
his people just from a diabolical glee in suffering; he was un- 
questionably a sincere and loyal citizen of his state. His prophe- 
cies of doom were purposeful and conditional; they aimed at the 
repentance of Judah, and were subject to this desired end. If, 
then, this condition had been met, the alleged change of his at- 
titude in 701 becomes intelligible and indeed commendable. 
But can we find evidence of such deep-based change in his peo- 
ple’s outlook and conduct? The one movement of the time 
which will suggest itself for consideration is the reform of Heze- 
kiah. But surely Isaiah, the keen observer and critic of con- 
temporary society, the fearless practical man of affairs through- 
out those trying years, was not so gullible as to suppose that this 
petty cult reform actually met the conditions of his flaming 
spiritual ideals. Kittle has another explanation, viz., that Isaiah 
had demanded of the people faith in Yahweh, which now Heze- 
kiah manifested in turning to the prophet at the height of the 
crisis, so there is no longer any reason for the divine displeasure. 
But really this view is scarce less objectionable than the first. 
Again we would be compelled to consider Isaiah a model of 
credulity in taking such a counsel of despair as equivalent to 
spontaneous piety. And, moreover, this summary of Isaiah’s 
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religious demands is so inadequate as to be actually false. No 
one would deny that he is supremely the prophet of faith; but 
such faith is never a quietism, divorced from morality as this 
view would require; his denunciations of social evil, his demands 
for thorough reform, his vision of Yahweh exalted in righteous- 
ness are basic in his teachings. The explanation must be 
abandoned. Both Budde and Kittel make much of the pride of 
Assyria and her cruelty, so apparent to Isaiah now that they 
were operative in Judah. But surely he did not learn these first 
as a saddening and revolutionary fact only when the long-ex- 
pected invasion of his land was at last an actuality. A man of his 
intelligence and knowledge of affairs must have been long fa- 
miliar with them; this view serves only to shift the ground of 
Isaiah’s inconsistency. And, finally, it may be urged that when 
Hezekiah turned to the prophet, the “scourge of God” had com- 
pleted his work, Judah had been sufficiently punished and so 
Isaiah could consistently abandon his prophecy of doom and 
offer hope and encouragement. This is plausible; but we must 
remember the purpose of the punishment was Judah’s repent- 
ance, so that the explanation comes to that same moral criterion 
which we have already invoked. Besides, there is evidence 
which we must survey presently showing that Isaiah did not at 
all consider the Assyrian had completed his function, even at 
the time of his withdrawal from the land. 

In the end we are driven to recognize that there was no cir- 
cumstance to explain the sudden revolution in Isaiah’s attitude 
which chapter 37 claims. If that story be authentic, then Olm- 
stead is not alone refreshingly frank; he is eminently right: 
Isaiah abandoned his principles in the interests of national alle- 
giance. However keen may be our regrets, we must admit that 
he was a much smaller man than we have supposed: as a figure 
of religious significance he is completely negligible. And all 
these glowing explanations of his conduct during the crisis are 
but so much self-deception to cloak a very unhappy reality. 

But we must be fair with Isaiah. Before we condemn him we 
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must let him testify on his own behalf. Specifically, we would 
cross-question him as to what he actually did say at the height 
of the crisis in 701. And he will answer us through certain pas- 
sages which, it was charged a moment ago, have not been ade- 
quately treated by Kittel and Budde. They are Isa. 10: 28-32, 
22:1-14, and 1:4-9. We turn now to these in this order. 
Unfortunately, there is no unanimity, even approximate, on 
the critical questions of 10:28-32. Widely divergent dates are 
assigned to the passage; Gray places it vaguely “after 734”; 
others in 722 or 720, or 711 and finally still others during the 
invasion of Sennacherib in 701. Equally there is disagreement 
whether verses 33-34 are a genuine part of the passage. The 
favorite argument of those who date it in Sargon’s reign seems 
to be that the speed of advance by the foe demands a cavalry 
attack. But why Sargon should have a detachment of horse and 
Sennacherib be devoid of it is not made clear. The futility of 
the argument is apparent, however, in that the total distance 
referred to in the verses is but a bare ten miles, a distance quite 
easy for a day’s advance by infantry, unless seriously opposed. 
As for the relation of the passage to the immediately following 
verses 33-34, cogent considerations are the sudden shift from 
realism to figure, the change of meter, and the metaphorical use 
of Lebanon which elsewhere usually signifies Israel; it is never 
employed of Assyria, as the unity of 33-34 with the context 
would demand. These considerations may perhaps be regarded 
as inconclusive, but at least they are of sufficient weight that 
the verses may not be invoked as interpretative of verses 28-32. 
But here again we are confronted with vagueness, for there is 
little in these latter to reveal Isaiah’s attitude toward his people. 
The detailing of the fear and flight of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages before the oncoming enemy seems better to conform to a 
prophecy of doom than the reverse, though if verses 33-34 were 
genuine, this feature could be merely an artistic device of con- 
trast. So in the end we deduce nothing more certain than that 
the passage, if with Robinson, Olmstead, and a few others we 
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associate it with the crisis of 701, provides some tenuous evi- 
dence that at this point Isaiah was still of the mind of all the 
years past in threatening this compatriots with disaster at the 
hands of the Assyrians. 

With 22: 1-14 we are happily on more secure ground. Of thir- 
teen commentators consulted,? only one—viz., Proksch—tre- 
lated the passage to an occasion other than the crisis of 7or1. 
This is surely a very high measure of agreement, and warrants 
us in regarding the matter as settled for purposes of the present 
inquiry. There is though a lower consensus as to the exact point 
in the events of that year at which the oracle was uttered; the © 
divergent views reduce, however, roughly to two: Wade and 
Glazebrook favor some moment before the attack on Jerusalem; 
the others, the time of the withdrawal of the besieging force, 
either at the advance of Tirhaka or at the close of the campaign. 

Now the passage is, in the main, obscure on the question we 
are investigating. Its theme is the prophet’s displeasure and 
sadness that his fellow-citizens have made the occasion one of 
holiday rejoicing. This is, for our purpose, quite colorless; it 
might mean no more than a certain religious predilection for 
some other type of celebration of the deliverance. There are 
two brief remarks though, that give us exactly that light which 
we seek on the prophet’s attitude toward his people at this time; 
they are verses 11) and 14). The latter reveals Isaiah in the 
mood of censure which is so familiar throughout the oracles of 
the preceding years: “Surely this iniquity shall not be purged 
from you till you die.” But still more significant is verse 116: 
“Ye have not looked to the one who has done it, neither had 
respect to him that fashioned it long ago.”’ Could we wish any- 
thing clearer as revealing Isaiah’s consistency at this crucial 
moment with his teaching of the preceding years? The result, 
which he has just reviewed, is, he says, the culmination of Yah- 

? Boutflower, Box, Cheyne, Dillman-Kittel, Duhm (1 and 3), Glazebrook, Gray, 
Proksch, Schmidt, Skinner, G. A. Smith, Wade, Whitehouse. 
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weh’s continued warnings and his unheeded moral demand of his 
people. 

The agreement among commentators in regard to 1: 4-9 is 
less than for 22:1-14; Whitehouse, Skinner, and Schmidt refer 
it to 734, but the other ten are unanimously in favor of 701. 
This, again, is high enough to provide us reasonable confidence. 
The passage is well known; no more is necessary than to em- 
phasize its value for our present interest. Its mood of bitter de- 
nunciation is apparent, an attitude poles apart from that of his 
ostensible oracles in chapter 37; the ravaging and desolation of 
the land are sketched, and explained —by implication at least— 
by the wickedness of the people; and, still more significant, the 
prophet threatens that the continuance of the present religious 
conduct and attitude will bring a renewal of the terrors through 
which they have so recently passed. Is any application needed? 
Again Isaiah’s attitude links up close knit and consistent with 
his teaching of all the previous years. There is no hint of the 
drastic about-face related of him in chapter 37. 

Turning now to this latter (chap. 37), we note that in addi- 
tion to its narrative material it contains two alleged oracles of 
Isaiah (verses 6-7 and 22-35), separated chronologically by the 
events relevant to the battle of Eltekeh (verses 8-10). Thanks 
to this intervening note, we are able to arrange a tentative se- 
quence of the prophet’s activity throughout the period. This 
will remain vague at points, but it provides enough dependable 
facts for some pertinent conclusions. 

If 10: 28-32 belongs in this period, then we may make it our 
point of departure. We have seen the uncertainty attaching to 
its exegesis, so that we may conclude no more than that it pro- 
vides some rather unstable evidence that at the very arrival of 
the Assyrians Isaiah was solemnly warning his people in the 
identical mood and implied message so well known from his 
previous years; if we are to accept the view of Wade and Glaze- 
brook, and place 22:1-14 prior to the assault on Jerusalem, 
then this conclusion must be correct, independent of the doubt- 
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ful value of 10:28-32. Incidentally, this view would provide 
strong corroboration of the argument that 10: 33-34 do not be- 
long with their context, for they are contradictory of the clearly 
genuine oracle in 22:1-14, which on this reconstruction was 
uttered at the same time. Next in order we must place the 
oracle in 37 :6-7; but how long the intervening period was we do 
not know, since the exact sequence of the Assyrian activities is 
obscure. If Robinson is correct in identifying the Rab-shake 
episode with an attack from the north as outlined in 10: 28-32, 
then very little time had elapsed—at the most but a few days. 
In that brief period—if for the moment we treat the oracles in 
chapter 37 as authentic—Isaiah’s attitude has undergone a 
complete reversal. Now he has forgotten all Judah’s sins, along 
with Yahweh’s righteousness and his demands of his people, and 
his threats of punishment; instead his concern is an entirely 
pagan conception of Yahweh’s honor on the basis of which he 
promises unconditionally the repulse of the foe and the violent 
death of Sennacherib himself. 

Very soon the enemy withdrew from the city, whether per- 
manently or not we do not know; if in contrast to Robinson we 
regard the Rab-shake affair as a mere feint, then a real attack 
on Jerusalem and the submission of Hezekiah must have come 
later. But, in any case, this attack provides the next point at 
which to delay. Ifthe views of critics, as already noted, are cor- 
rect, then 22:1-14 is to be placed at the point where the siege 
was raised. And to our surprise, if not perplexity, Isaiah has 
executed another about-face. At most but a few weeks have 
passed, yet it suffices for the prophet to abandon his views given 
in 37:6-7, and to return fully to the position and the message of 
a long lifetime. But according to 37:9-13 the advance of Tir- 
haka provoked a boastful message from Sennacherib to Heze- 
kiah, which in turn called forth the second oracle of Isaiah re- 
corded in that chapter (verses 22-35). And again the amazing 
flexibility (shall we say?) of Isaiah’s mind is evidenced; with an 
agility that would do credit to any circus performer, once again 
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he turns himself backward-foremost, denies his most recent ut- 
terance, and reverts to the status quo ante, viz., 36:6-7. Yet 
there is a strange and perplexing note in the pronouncement of 
this occasion ; now his interests are narrowed to the capital city 
alone. In contrast to his great social oracles he gives now not the 
least concern to the fate of Judah and the fearful sufferings of 
the peasantry and the defenders of Lachish: the character of 
Yahweh will be adequately vindicated by the inviolability of 
Jerusalem. At length, however, whatever may have been the 
course of events and the period entailed, the Assyrians did 
fully quit Judah. And, with their confusing presence removed, 
Isaiah is free to take up the thread of his life work; in 1: 4-9 we 
find him yet again denying his immediately preceding utterance, 
and once more returned to long-familiar form and emphasis. 
Now surely no one will for a moment regard this as other than 
a scurrilous caricature of the towering figure of the great prophet, 
of the eighth century. Yet it is but a fair interpretation of the 
evidence of passages commonly accepted as reliable. And it is 
unavoidable if we still insist on the authenticity of chapter 37. 
There is the disturbing matter. We must examine its features. 
The first thing to note is that the chapter in its present form 
is at least twenty years later than the events of this critical year 
of Judah’s history, for it relates the death of Sennacherib; the 
telescoping of the period from his campaign of 701 to his assas- 
sination in 681 (verses 37-38) is indeed cogent evidence that it 
is much later still, but the force of these considerations can be 
evaded by claiming that these verses are a subsequent addition 
to the chapter. And the assurance in verses 33-35 that the 
Assyrians should not attack Jerusalem is in conflict with the 
well-known passage in Sennacherib’s annals descriptive of the 
siege of the city. But this, too, is not conclusive; for, thanks to 
Professor Luckenbill, we no longer regard these boastful records 
as of divinely inspired accuracy. Moreover, in his bull inscrip- 
tion Sennacherib is much more modest, claiming only that he 
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threw up earthworks against Jerusalem.’ And it could be ar- 
gued that these verses also are an addition; the manner in which 
they are appended might provide basis for such a claim. 

The crucial matter, then, is the text of the oracles in verses 
6-7 and 22-32. An observation of some importance is that the 
former passage is prose; but while it refers to the Assyrians by 
name, and its prediction of the death of the king could be ap- 
plied to Sennacherib, its content is vague and its entire char- 
acter such as might readily have been produced by spurious 
authorship. The second oracle in verses 22-32 is poetry of con- 
siderable power; yet its content is nothing but grandiose gen- 
eralities, which might quite reasonably be referred to any ori- 
ental oppressor of Judah from Sennacherib to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Still worse for their genuineness, neither oracle con- 
tains a single feature, that demands—it is scarce too much to 
say that mildly implies—Isaianic authorship. On the whole 
they are just the sort of thing that anyone with a glib pen anda 
generous provision of ignorance might dash off any casual morn- 
ing before breakfast. Their claim to genuineness rests exclu- 
sively upon external evidence. 

But there are more positive elements in the indictment of the 
oracles. Verse 7, with its tidings and mysterious death, is suspi- 
ciously reminiscent of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes as pic- 
tured in Dan. 11:44-45. The allusion to divine plans of “long 
ago” (vs. 26 f.), in its similarity to Ezek. 38:17 ff., comes close 
to linking the passage with the “many nations” prophecies 
which even Budde is ready to grant are late. This possibility 
is enhanced by one other common feature, the putting of hooks 
in the jaws or nose (Isa. 37:29; Ezek. 38:4), which is the more 
striking in that the idea is of quite rare occurrence in the Old 
Testament; it is found elsewhere only in the duplicate passage 
II Kings 19:28, in the “many nations” passage Isa. 30:28, and 
besides only in Amos 4:2, where the actual insertion of the hook 

3 AnBient Records of Assyria, II, 143. 
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in the nose is not mentioned, although doubtless the allusion is 
to this Assyrian practice. 

The anti-Assyrian prophecies, the problem of which I have 
so sedulously avoided hitherto, demand now some recognition. 
Do they not give strong support, it may well be asked, to the 
story in chapter 37? The answer can be brief and dogmatic: 
No, they do nothing of the sort! They have functioned main- 
ly to obscure the issue. And great as has been Budde’s place in 
Old Testament criticism, and important as his contributions re- 
main, this comment will apply equally to his remark that “‘the 
chastisement of the Assyrians and the deliverance of an already 
chastised Jerusalem before final disaster go hand in hand; they 
stand and fall together’’ (op. cit., p. 197). 

The disagreement among critics in regard to these passages 
is entirely as to the limits of their genuine material; all agree 
that they contain a genuine nucleus and all likewise agree that 
this has been expanded with spurious additions. Then let us 
make concession to the larger claim: let us grant for argument 
that 10:12 is Isaianic—and, indeed, it is crucial to the tradi- 
tional view which I have herein combated, for it provides the 
only available defence of Isaiah’s morality and consistency in 
the conduct through this crucial time which this view ascribes 
to him. Yet all the verse promises is that Assyria shall be pun- 
ished when Yahweh has by them ‘‘performed his whole work 
upon Mount Zion and Jerusalem.’ Obviously, then, the rele- 
vant question is at what point Isaiah would consider that this 
objective had been reached. It is easy to theorize that the index 
of this would be the repentance of Judah; but fortunately we 
are not left to speculation, for 22:1-14 and 1:4-9 reveal, as we 
have seen, that even at the close of the episode of 701 Isaiah 
still considered that Yahweh’s work through the medium of the 
Assyrians had not yet been “wholly performed”’; the scourge of 
God was still a necessity. The people were given a breathing 
spell, purely by divine grace; but if they did not now at last re- 
pent, punishment would again fall. In other words, the repulse 
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of Assyria at this time did not come into Isaiah’s consideration 
at all. If he ever gave thought to it, or consciously expected it, 
he put it off to some indefinite future period when Yahweh 
would have performed his whole work upon Mount Zion and 
Jerusalem, and through her afflictions Judah should have 
learned the fear of Yahweh exalted in righteousness. 

To sum up then: The alleged utterances of Isaiah in chapter 
37 have nothing that inescapably links them with either the 
prophet or his period; on the contrary, they possess features that 
suggest origin in a much later time. Their one claim to authen- 
ticity is their context; but this, too, has marks of late author- 
ship. In view of the difficulties in which they plunge us—indeed, 
one should rather say in view of their clear contradiction of the 
unquestionably genuine passages from this year 7o1—these re- 
sults, inconclusive as they are singly, take on great cogency. 
There can be no doubt that this whole notion of the inviolabil- 
ity of Jerusalem ascribed to Isaiah is a fabrication of some sub- 
sequent period.* To utter quite shocking heresy: I can see no 
adequate reason why that period may not be as late as the great 
crisis in the days of Judas, the Maccabee. We must get away 
from the uncritical notion that the prophetic canon was tightly- 
closed by the time of Jesus ben Sirach. 

Isaiah’s conduct then stands out clear and consistent. He did 
not weakly surrender his principles under the pressure of nation- 
al danger; he did not encourage Hezekiah and the garrison of 
Jerusalem to resist the Assyrians; he did not threaten the As- 
syrians with dire penalties of blasphemy because they were now 
fulfilling what he believed to be their divinely appointed func- 
tion as the scourge of a recalcitrant people; he did not in this 
crisis (or at any other time) promulgate the thoroughly pagan 
dogma of the inviolability of Jerusalem. But with a clarity of 
vision such as is manifested in his great utterances of all the 
previous years, he recognized that the crisis of 701 was the reali- 
zation of the disaster which he had so long foreseen, and the 

4Cf. J. M. P. Smith, op. cit., pp. 254-55. 
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logical and inescapable result of the righteousness of Yahweh 
and the wickedness of his people. He continued through the 
crisis so to interpret events, and to insist, as through his long 
public teaching, upon the supreme necessity of his people’s 
abandoning their evil ways and turning to the righteousness of 
Yahweh. By his conduct in this terrible time, not less than by 
his great emphasis throughout his lifelong teaching, he showed 
himself worthy of a high place among Israel’s heroes of faith. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HAVE WE PASSED THE AGE OF RELIGION? . 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


OME years ago a distinguished Chinese scholar said that 
his people were the first large group of mankind to out- 
grow religion. From his standpoint religion is a phase 

of cultural development through which man passes, to emerge 
from it into greater knowledge of the universe about him and 
presumably into greater freedom and higher civilization. Is he 
right? Have we passed the age of religion? Are we living in the 
twilight of the gods? Or are we, perchance, entering a period of 
the emergence of new and different kinds of religion? Is the 
new age into which we are being hurried one in which religion is 
to disappear, or is it to register another stage in the struggle of 
existing religions with new rivals? The questions are not new. 
In one form or another they have repeatedly been asked, and 
to them many kinds of answers have been given. The fact that 
they are being put may, in itself, be evidence of change—of the 
passing of one era and the beginning of another. In all the dis- 
cussion, however, certain historical correlations seem to have 
been ignored, and in them may lie the answer. 

The first of these is the strange fact that most of the religious 
systems which have widely won the allegiance of men came to 
birth in a comparatively brief span of human history. The 
course of human civilization is not long. Most if not all of it 
seems to be included in the ten or twelve thousand years since 
the recession of the last ice sheet. With that event came condi- 
tions which appear to have been the inducement for the forma- 
tion of what we would call the first civilized communities. Yet 
of even this short time the mere fraction of the thirteen hundred 
years between 650 B.c. and A.D. 650 is sufficient to cover the 
emergence of most of the organized religions. To be sure, before 
then religious beliefs had existed. These included some of the 
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multitudinous forms of what we now term animism and poly- 
theism and such regional systems as those of the Babylonians, 
the Egyptians, the Hindus, the Jews, and the Greeks. About 
650 B.c., however, began to appear, always as developments 
from these regional, fairly advanced faiths, the religions of the 
large majority of civilized mankind. The traditional dates of 
Confucius are 551-479 B.c. Even though Lao Tzii may never 
have lived, Taoism, of which he is the reputed founder, came 
into existence not many centuries thereafter. What seem to be 
our best dates for Gautama Buddha make him a contemporary 
of Confucius. Zoroaster, if such a man ever existed, probably 
taught about one or two generations before. Confucius and the 
Buddha were the contemporaries of the Second Isaiah, and the 
century before them heard the prophecies of Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel. Most of the creative minds of Greek philosophy lived in 
the four centuries which followed 650 B.c. Then, after an inter- 
val, came Christianity. More tardily came Manichaeism, now 
defunct and almost forgotten save by a few savants, but once 
widely spread. Last of all the historic religions to win a wide 
extension appeared Islam, its official initial year, as all the 
world knows, being A.D. 622. 

Probably it is no mere accident that these systems emerged at 
so nearly the same time. Yet the reason for the coincidence is 
an unsolved mystery. Certainly for most of them any hypothe- 
sis of reciprocal stimulus is out of accord with the facts. It 
seems quite beyond the realm of possibility that Confucius, the 
Buddha, Zoroaster, and the Second Isaiah could have owed 
anything to one another. Moreover, they sprang out of quite 
different backgrounds. Christianity was, of course, indebted to 
Judaism and was early influenced by Greek philosophy. Man- 
ichaeism bore indelibly the imprint of several preceding sys- 
tems, among them Christianity and Zoroastrianism. The mes- 
sage of Mohammed would have been very different but for 
Judaism and Christianity—if, indeed, without them he would 
have had one at all. These three, however, were late arrivals. 
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The earlier systems must have come into being without collu- 
sion. Possibly it is significant that all were, in part, outgrowths 
of earlier religions of advanced cultures. None arose out of bar- 
barous folk. All, too, owed their initial impulse to individuals 
of unusual insight. It may be that, as civilization matures, con- 
ditions become favorable in different cultural areas at about 
the same stage for the appearance of such men. At best, how- 
ever, this theory can be only a rough approximation to the facts. 
It can scarcely be made to embrace a Jesus, a Mani, or a Mo- 
hammed. 

This mysterious coincidence of many of the major religious 
systems has often been noted, even though never satisfactorily — 
explained. Less often, however, has attention been drawn to 
the fact that the frequency of the emergence of new faiths 
slowed down before the time of Christ and that in the first six 
and a half centuries after Christ few new systems appeared. 

Quite unnoticed, moreover, is a second correlation— the 
equally unexplained fact that in the thirteen hundred years 
since Mohammed no new religion has arisen which has gained 
wide acceptance. Within the existing systems many vigorous 
new movements have emerged. Two of the three youngest of 
the faiths, Christianity and Islam, have provided the stimulus 
for scores of men and women who, with conviction and a spark 
of genius, have become the founders of new schools, or sects, or 
organizations. Especially has Christianity been prolific in them. 
The existing faiths, too, have spread widely. Now and again, 
moreover, what has professed to be a new religion has appeared 
and gained a few adherents. Perhaps the most nearly successful 
has been that of the Sikhs. Even it, however, while still rapidly 
growing in numbers, has not reached out beyond the land of its 
nativity. The clear fact remains that in the thirteen centuries 
since A.D. 622 no new religion has arisen which has won more 
than a local following and that for fully half of the preceding 
thirteen hundred years the birth-rate of new faiths had been 
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Why these phenomena? Was the Chinese correct in speaking 
of religion as a passing experience? Or may the answer to the 
riddle be that the vigor of the existing systems and their wide 
pre-emption of the loyalties of civilized mankind have left no 
room for later progeny of the religious spirit? It is possible that 
they have so well met the longings whose satisfaction men de- 
mand of religion that no need has been felt for a new revelation 
or fresh insights. Certainly in all its course Christianity has 
never displayed as much vitality as in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Not in any other century and a quarter of 
its history have so many fresh movements appeared within it, 
or, indeed, within any religion, as since 1800. Nor has any set 
of ideas, whether religious, social, or political, ever been propa- 
gated over so wide an area as has Christianity by its missionary 
enterprise in the past hundred and twenty-five years. Attacked 
though it has been, Christianity at least was never more vigor- 
ous than in the century which is just behind us. 

Another possible answer may be found in the close connection 
between religions and their associated cultures. Most of the 
dominant religions of mankind have appeared in conjunction 
with the major cultures of the race and at particular stages in 
their development. Confucianism and Taoism are inseparably 
associated with the culture of China. Buddhism appeared in 
India, but has all but been eliminated in the land of its birth 
by Hinduism, the system so closely integrated from pre-Bud- 
dhistic times with the culture of that land. Christianity wove 
itself into the texture of the Mediterranean world at a time 
when political developments were casting the various elements 
of that area, chiefly Greek and Roman, into the melting pot and 
a fresh synthesis was being made. Zoroastrianism and the pre- 
Islamic Persian civilization appeared inseparable. It is signifi- 
cant that few new faiths have gained dominance among a highly 
civilized people. Thus Buddhism was all but eliminated from 
India and has never been the exclusive faith of more than a 
minority in China. Where it won an outstanding position, as 
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in Burma, Tibet, and Japan, it was among peoples who at the 
time of its advent had no advanced culture of their own. So, 
too, Christianity has attracted only minorities in China, India, 
and modern Japan. Exceptions there are. Islam, for instance, 
was established in regions of advanced civilization and became 
in time the majority religion. Even in India Moslems constitute 
a substantial minority. That, however, was because of the pres- 
tige of military conquest and political control. If no great new 
systems of religion have emerged in the past thirteen centuries, 
it may be, in part, because no entirely new cultures have ap- 
peared in that time. It must be confessed, however, that this 
answer is not especially convincing. Nor does it satisfy the 
closely related query as to why no new culture has emerged. 

A third set of facts to be brought into our purview is the 
growing rejection of the historic religions. A strange antithesis 
has developed. Never has any religion been professed by so 
many people as has Christianity during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Never have so many enthusiastic new 
movements appeared within its ranks, or, indeed, within any 
other faith. Never has any religion been so devotedly and ar- 
dently propagated over so large a proportion of the earth’s sur- 
face. Yet never has the world seen such widespread open denial 
of the worth and validity of all that is called religion as in the 
very lands where Christianity is presumably strongest. In gen- 
eral, the peoples from which have come most of the leaders of 
this remarkable outburst of life within Christianity have also 
been the source of this unbelief. 

Religious skepticism is no new phenomenon. For thousands 
of years the race has had those who have challenged the religious 
tenets of their fellows. In advanced cultures the ferment out of 
which arise either new religions or new movements within exist- 
ing religions appears also often to give birth to denials of the 
truth of all religion. Such certainly was the case in the China 
out of which Confucianism, Taoism, and Mohism arose, and in 
the Graeco-Roman world which experienced the first conquests 
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of Christianity. In Western Europe out of the Renaissance 
emerged, on the one hand, Protestantism and the Catholic Ref- 
ormation, and, on the other, much indifference to religion and 
some questioning of its validity. While religious skepticism is 
not of recent origin, probably never has it been so widely ex- 
tended as today. Appearing first within Christendom, it has 
spread, along with Western civilization, into other regions. For 
many, particularly those most committed to occidental ideas, it 
has dissolved faith not only in Christianity, but in Islam, Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, and all the historic systems. 

Every thoughtful and well-informed mind must have per- 
ceived what is happening. The rapid acquisition of knowledge 
about their physical environment has led men to doubt the 
authenticity of the teachings of religion. Simultaneously the 
increased mastery of man’s physical environment, made possible 
by this knowledge, has seemed to render religion unnecessary. 
What many esteem the desirable goods of life—food, clothing, 
shelter, and creature comforts and luxuries—are apparently ob- 
tained by other than religious means. For the radio and the 
automobile men look not to the church or to the temple, but to 
the machine and to an economic or political system which 
makes available the products of the machine. As a consequence, 
probably never have so many people cast off the historic re- 
ligions or experienced so much religious uncertainty as today. 

The facile explanation that the historic religions, and espe- 
cially Christianity, are being outgrown will scarcely meet the 
hard test of fact. It is too simple a hypothesis—a solution which 
leaves too many elements of the puzzle to be explained. We do 
well to remember that the great burst of life in Christianity in 
the past hundred and twenty-five or fifty years came after that 
precursor of the present questioning of religion, the robust 
skepticism of the eighteenth century, and was in part a reaction 
from it. It may be that a revival of religious conviction has as 
its necessary prelude a time of uncertainty. It may be, too, that 
the very impulse which in some destroys whatever religious 
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faith exists, in others, through the struggle made necessary by 
these questionings, leads to new insight and deepened convic- 
tion. 

Still further to complicate the situation is a fourth set of 
facts. We are today witnessing the emergence of systems which, 
although not called religions, have many of the characteristics 
of the historic faiths. They claim the undivided allegiance of 
men, are heavily tinctured with emotion, and arouse the en- 
thusiastic devotion of their adherents. Some offer an explana- 
tion of the universe or are built, explicitly or tacitly, upon an 
inclusive philosophy. All present as objects of allegiance ideals — 
which are deemed higher than the individual. By giving him- 
self unreservedly to them, moreover, the individual is believed 
to attain his highest goal. All of them, too, have their rituals, 
their cults which, while usually not deliberately copied from 
them, often closely resemble those of the historic faiths. Some 
of these movements are new. Others, while not of recent origin, 
in their present forms seem fresh creations. 

Of these systems the most widespread and the one whose 
roots are most deeply imbedded in the past is nationalism. The 
devotion of men to their country is very old. It seems closely 
related to loyalty to the group or the herd—a habit of mankind 
which may long antedate what we usually term civilization. In 
Western Europe, however, in the nineteenth century, it took on 
exaggerated forms and in its new guise has spread throughout 
much of the world. Often it identifies itself with a particular 
kind of culture which it deems superior to all others. Whenever 
able, it seeks to spread that culture to other peoples—partly 
because it professes to believe that they will thereby be bene- 
fited, and partly because of the glory which accrues to the na- 
tion. The American has identified his nation with democracy 
So, too, has the Englishman. Each has endeavored to bring to 
other regions the alleged blessings of that dream. On this score 
many American and British idealists have devotedly supported 
their imperialism. Similarly the post-war Russian nationalism 
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has coalesced with Communism and has wished to assist 
throughout the world the revolution which it believes will bring 
in that system. Today many Japanese nationalists hold it their 
duty to share with at least some other portions of mankind the 
values of the culture which is symbolized by their imperial 
house. Always nationalism has its saints, living or dead, to 
whom it accords honor, and whom it reverences as embodying 
what it holds dear—a Lincoln, a Gandhi, a Lenin, a Hinden- 
burg, a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Sun Yat-sen, a Rizal. It has its 
creeds, by which it tests orthodoxy and anathematizes heresy. 
It has its sacred days—national holidays. It has its ritual—its 
recognition of the flag, its Nazi or Fascist salute. It has its 
sacred symbols—among which the flag is often prominent. 

Usually nationalism tolerates the historic religions. Some- 
times they are regarded as identified with the nation, are ac- 
corded official support, and in return are supposed to give their 
aid to the nation. Often, and especially of late years, they are 
esteemed enemies and are either suppressed or greatly curtailed. 
Witness France, Germany, Russia, Mexico, Turkey, and, for 
a brief period, China. Almost always the nation claims the su- 
preme allegiance of its members, and, if it tolerates the historic 
religions, does so on the condition that in any conflict of loyal- 
ties it be given priority. Even the most indulgent of nation- 
states looks askance at those who, on religious grounds, in time 
of war decline to yield it support and makes difficult the lot of 
the conscientious objector. 

We are living in a day when nationalism is being intensified 
and is more and more acquiring certain qualities previously 
associated with the historic religions. Usually in human history 
religion and the state have been wedded. The welfare of the 
state has been widely supposed to depend upon the rites of some 
system of religion. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
sometimes because of the contention of various religions or sects 
for recognition, sometimes under the plea of religious liberty, at 
other times because the nation-state wished to rid itself of any 
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possible interference from organized religion, in many lands 
came what was called the separation of church and state. At 
the same time, for many, came a dissolution of faith in the 
traditional religions. Often this disbelief contributed to the dis- 
establishment of the accepted religion. Almost always, for 
many, the separation of church and state was followed by the 
concentration on the state of the emotions and loyalties once 
accorded the church. 

As we have suggested, nationalism is not the only one of the 
rivals of the historic religions. Various novel social theories have 
arisen with some characteristics previously associated with reli- 
gion. Notable among these are Communism, Fascism, and the — 
National Socialism of Germany. Usually associated with na- 
tionalism, they are not identical with it. Where their followers 
form a minority, they may be persecuted by the state. Com- 
munism claims to be supranational—although in practice it is 
associated with Russian nationalism and its extension—Russian 
imperialism. In some respects Communism, Fascism, and Nazi- 
ism are successors of nineteenth-century democracy and social- 
ism. They differ from the latter two, however, in being much 
less tolerant of the historic religions. The democracy and the 
socialism of the last century, while sometimes scornful of the 
historic religions and occasionally unfriendly to them, more 
usually adopted the policy of live and let live. Their twentieth- 
century successors, on the other hand, are much more intransi- 
gent. They insist on at least the subordination of the older cults 
and in some lands actively work for their elimination. 

It appears clear, then, that mankind is not so much outgrow- 
ing religion as entering upon a new stage in the history of reli- 
gion. This fresh era is marked at once by the lack of appeal of 
the older religions to many millions whose forefathers were 
ardent (or, in many instances, only nominal) believers, and by 
the emergence of movements which in many ways are akin to 
the older systems. We seem here to have evidence of the oft- 
quoted assertion that man is incurably religious. If for some 
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reason he is weaned from faiths to which he once gave his alle- 
giance, he does not so much abandon religion as transfer his 
loyalties to other faiths. 

It seems also clear that between the older and the newer 
faiths a struggle is beginning. The new are intolerant and do 
not willingly brook rivals. To many the outcome of that com- 
petition appears a foregone conclusion. They regard the old as 
moribund and fatally associated with intellectual conceptions 
and with economic and political orders whose demise may be 
retarded but cannot be prevented. To the support of that con- 
viction many facts can be adduced. In Russia the Christian 
Church and Islam are rapidly disappearing before the on- 
slaughts of a determined and enthusiastically atheistic Com- 
munism. In Turkey, by somewhat less spectacular means, the 
dominant nationalism appears to be in process of eliminating 
both Islam and Christianity. In these two lands alone Chris- 
tianity is suffering the most severe territorial losses it has experi- 
enced since the conquests of Islam, and Islam appears about to 
meet the most extensive reverses in its history. In Germany and 
Mexico Christianity is fighting for its life, and in Italy what 
may be only an uneasy truce has been effected between church 
and state. Of the historic faiths Christianity alone continues 
aggressively missionary. Even that missionary enterprise is now 
threatened and, like so much else of the heritage from the race’s 
past, is in a state of revolutionary transition which some believe 
it cannot survive. 

However, the outlook for the historic faiths, and especially 
Christianity, may not be as somber as this melancholy prophecy 
forecasts. The old faiths still hold the active allegiance of hun- 
dreds of millions, among them some of the ablest and most highly 
educated of the race. As we have suggested, Christianity was 
never quite so vigorous, so full of abounding vitality, as in the 
nineteenth century and the pre-1914 world. It would be strange, 
indeed, if its end were now suddenly at hand. 

Moreover, the newer movements offer to meet only part of 
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the needs for which men have traditionally looked to religion. 
To be sure, they promise to give their devotees food, clothing, 
shelter, some of the luxuries, opportunities for education, and 
aesthetic development through art, music, and the drama. 
They offer, too, ideal objects for man’s devotion. All these man 
has usually expected religion to provide, or at least to assist in 
providing. Some there are and have been, to be sure, ascetically 
disposed, to whom the physical side of life has appeared a snare. 
These, however, while numerous, are the minority. The major- 
ity have asked of religion what now these recent systems prom- 
ise to afford. 

Beyond these this-worldly goods, however, are others which | 
the newer faiths deny or ignore. Most of the older faiths have 
looked beyond the grave and have assured their followers a 
happy adjustment to whatever state may follow death. Some, 
notably Christianity, have held out as objects of devotion not 
a human community, but a divine, eternal God, who both de- 
mands and deserves man’s adoration and wholehearted service. 
Such a faith as Christianity, by presenting as the goal of life 
and the clue to its mystery, endless and growing fellowship with 
a God whose wisdom, power, and goodness are beyond man’s 
ability fully to conceive, promises far more than does its modern 
rivals. If it should prove to be true, if, in the familiar words of 
one of its most influential minds, ‘Thou has made us for Thy- 
self and our hearts are restless until they find rest in Thee,” 
then these recent arrivals will not permanently occupy the field 
or even for a brief time entirely displace the older occupants. 

Obviously, for at least some decades to come the struggle is 
to be severe. Many followers of the older faiths who resist the 
present swing to the vigorous young competitors will suffer for 
their loyalties. Christianity, as the most widespread and resist- 
ant of the senior faiths, will probably add extensively to its long 
roster of martyrs. The newer rivals, too, will almost certainly 
clash with one another. Here, indeed, is one of the major perils 
to the race. If the resulting wars are as severe as they may well 
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be, civilization will suffer severe reverses in wide areas and per- 
haps will decline the world over. The newer movements, by 
their very natures and their fanaticisms, seem to presage inter- 
necine struggles on an unprecedented scale. 

If, however, the insights of Christianity are more nearly in 
accord with the nature of the universe than are those of its now 
fiercest rivals, always some will probably hold to it, and to it 
ultimately a large proportion of mankind may be expected to 
return. That “ultimately” may be long delayed. Only the test 
of future experience, so irritating to impatient men with their 
brief span of threescore years and ten, can infallibly record the 
outcome. 

Obviously we have entered a new age religiously as we have 
in economics and politics. It is not so clear, however, that all 
the older religions are being outmoded and that the new move- 
ments are to make a sharp and thoroughgoing break with the 
past. It may be that some of the older faiths will disappear, but 
it may likewise be that through the hardships on which they are 
entering more will be disciplined in such fashion that a few years 
or decades hence they will revive to even greater enthusiasms 
and successes. In past centuries several of them have been sur- 
prisingly adaptable. They have accommodated themselves to 
diverse cultures and have survived the collapse of cultures with 
which they have been associated. This has been notably true 
of Christianity. Presumably this demonstration of capacity to 
survive has been due to the fact that the historic religions have 
ministered to persistent needs which men display under any 
cultural pattern. These needs have not disappeared, nor, so far 
as can now be seen, are they likely to disappear. The uncer- 
tainties of the times on which we are entering may accentuate 
them. Since, therefore, even the most vociferous advocates of 
the newer systems promise to meet only part of these needs, it 
seems improbable that all those religions which offer a more 
inclusive answer will be permanently or completely displaced. 
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Many of the race, disillusioned, as in practice the new prove un- 
satisfying, may return to them. 

We must, moreover, recall that Christians have persisted in 
declaring that their faith is not a human invention, but a divine 
revelation. The Christian faith, they say, is not primarily the 
result of man’s search for ultimate truth, but is the gift of God. 
Even that human hunger which impels the age-long quest is, 
they declare, planted by God and is fully satisfied only by him 
as revealed in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus and in 
that Spirit ‘which proceedeth from the Father and the Son” 
and which continues to illuminate the minds and hearts of those 
who give themselves to him. If this be true, then of the historic 
faiths Christianity at least is not doomed. From it must con- 
tinue to issue fresh streams of life. Always there is darkness, 
but always “‘the light shines in the darkness and the darkness 
overcomes it not.” Of the truth of this conviction Christians 
believe that they see abundant verification in the scene about 


them. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


WHEN THE CLERGYMAN AND THE 
PSYCHIATRIST MEET 


CHARLES T. HOLMAN 


LTIMATELY the clergyman and the psychiatrist were 
bound to meet. For long centuries clergymen have 


been the counselors of their parishioners, instructing 
them in what must be believed, informing them how they must 
behave, and, in general, advising them how to meet the issues of 
life in order to maintain health of soul. And the clergyman had 
come to regard this ancient function of the cure of souls as his 
sole prerogative. 

Suddenly in quite recent years the clergyman has discovered 
that he has company. The physician has moved into this same 
area of counseling. He may talk about the psyche instead of 
about the “‘soul,” and he may counsel his patients about their 
mental health rather than about their souls’ salvation, but he 
and the clergyman have discovered that they are dealing with 
the same entity and essentially the same set of problems. Psy- 
chiatry, this new branch of medicine, etymologically means pre- 
cisely “the cure of souls.” The physician, then, when he began 
to deal with problems of mental health, and the clergyman were 
bound to meet; and the only question was whether they should 
meet on terms of co-operation or in head-on collision. 


I 


As a matter of fact, psychiatrists and pastors have both 
collided and co-operated. Whether they have met in collision 
or in co-operation has depended upon the points of view and the 
attitudes and dispositions of the individuals concerned. In the 
opinion of some psychiatrists the clergyman is either a sooth- 
sayer or an amateur meddler; while in the opinion of others he 
is a comrade who is able to utilize resources for mental health 
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not so readily available in clinical treatment. In the opinion of 
some clergymen the invasion of this field by the physician is 
little short of blasphemous; the physician, such a clergyman will 
maintain, has no conception of the awful issues of life and des- 
tiny that are involved and, consequently, in his efforts to ease 
emotional tensions and mental strain will advance views and 
advise practices which, if accepted and followed, will damn the 
souls of men. On the other hand, some clergymen believe that 
the psychiatrist has achieved insights into the nature of mental 
functioning and has developed techniques of treatment which 
are of the greatest importance to anyone who desires to promote 
the richest possible human fulfilment. Such a clergyman, there-— 
fore, is ready to learn from and to work with the psychiatrist 
and, at the same time, to contribute what he can of the re- 
sources available in religious faith and practice to aid the doc- 
tor’s patient or his own parishioner in the achievement of a 
liberated, stabilized, and enriched life. 

It is important to understand how it came about that the 
physician found himself in this field which was originally almost 
exclusively the pastor’s responsibility. The physician’s concern 
is with the health of his patients. Good health depends upon a 
satisfactory adjustment of the biological organism to its en- 
vironment. If health is impaired, there is something wrong 
either with the functioning of the biological organism or with the 
environment to which adjustment must be made. In his studies 
of this process the scientific investigator was led to the concep- 
tion of the psyche (the “soul” of the clergyman) as an instru- 
ment of adjustment. Intelligent adaptation makes possible a 
fineness and variety of adjustment far beyond the capacity of 
lower orders of creation. The psyche, in the words of a great 
psychiatrist, is “the final answer, up to the present time at 
least” to the increasing demands of the environment, and “‘pre- 
sents .... almost infinite possibilities of adjustment.” The 
physician, therefore, has become concerned about how his pa- 
tients manage their mental lives. Psychical malfunctioning may 
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cause physical ill health. Moreover, psychical malfunctioning 
(i.e., the inadequate or improper functioning of this extraordi- 
nary instrument of adjustment, the human mind) is itself a form 
of ill health. It is mental sickness. And sickness is a doctor’s 
business. When, therefore, the doctor was faced with warped 
thinking, twisted emotions, irrational behavior, and other symp- 
toms of mental ill health, he could not escape responsibility, 
even though he found that he was counseling his patients about 
exactly the same matters as those which concerned the pastor. 
The problems that disturbed his patients were often precisely 
those problems of life and destiny about which it is the peculiar 
responsibility of the clergyman to advise his parishioners. C. G. 
Jung, one of the most eminent living psychiatrists, in his most 
recent book, tells us that in the last thirty years he has treated 
thousands of patients from all civilized lands, and that all of 
' them who were past thirty-five years of age had, as the basic 
cause of their troubles, difficulties which could be described only 
as religious, and that none of all these was cured except as a 
religious adjustment to life was achieved. The physician might, 
perhaps, have refused to deal with such problems as outside his 
province, but, as a matter of fact, his clinical studies led him to 
believe that very often he had a clearer understanding of their 
inner nature than did the clergyman. He therefore elected to 
remain in this field. And, as already suggested, since the clergy- 
man was there ahead of him, these two gentlemen were bound 
to meet. 

It was, and still is, an awkward situation. There is always 
some difficulty about an apparent invasion of vested rights. 
The clergyman’s charge that the physician is laying profane 
hands on sacred things may be in part a rationalization of his 
resentment. But the doctor does not make an adjustment easy. 
He wants absolutely to dominate any situation which he inter- 
prets as one having to do with health. And some of his phi- 
losophizing about religious problems, as we shall show later on, 
certainly has been ruthless and hardly calculated to conciliate 
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the minister. Well, the clergyman and the doctor have met in 
a field where both are counseling individuals about essentially 
the same problems, and the terms of their jurisdictions and 
relationships have yet to be worked out. 


II 


One of the surprising phenomena in religious circles today is 
the eagerness with which a large number of ministers are explor- 
ing the psychological and social sciences with a view to familiar- 
izing themselves with the insights and techniques developed in 
these disciplines and utilized by psychotherapists, consulting 
psychologists, and psychiatrists in order to discover if there is 
anything here that may be utilized by the pastor in his ministry 
for the cure of souls. Someone has unkindly suggested that 
clergymen have found their alleged magical power to change 
human nature slipping away from them and are now trying to 
recover it from those into whose hands this power seems to have 
passed. The truer explanation is that for many ministers of 
religion a new basic set of assumptions has completely taken 
the place of those traditional theological assumptions upon 
which clergymen formerly operated. The adoption of the his- 
torical method in the study of the Bible and the expansion of 
psychological and social research have so radically changed the 
outlook of these clergymen upon their world that they are com- 
pelled to make a new approach if they would effectively carry 
on their ancient ministry as personal religious guides and 
counselors. 

Before the rise of the critical study of the Bible the vast 
majority of clergymen, in the evangelical tradition at least, be- 
lieved that the revealed Word of God provided an authoritative 
statement about the unhappy condition of man and how he got 
that way, and also made known the divine plan of salvation by 
means of which fallen man might escape the unfortunate conse- 
quences of Adam’s folly and achieve a post-mortem rescue. The 
trouble with mankind was that its nature was evil and corrupt 
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as a consequence of Adam’s fall (“In Adam’s fall, we sinned all,” 
ran the old New England primer), and salvation was to be ob- 
tained by the exercise of repentance and faith. This is not to 
say that attention was wholly centered upon life beyond the 
grave. Men who were saved by the grace of God should live 
worthily of that great salvation, and multitudes did. No sensi- 
ble person would wish to minimize the noble ethical fruitage of 
the older views and the older preaching. And these views set the 
pattern of the clergyman’s service. It was his business by public 
preaching and private persuasion to bring men to accept the 
salvation provided. 

Now it must be admitted that very many people still hold 
these views and many preachers proclaim them. Plenty of ‘‘con- 
temporary ancestors,” as one eminent theologian has designated 
them, survive. But whereas at one time a terrible reality char- 
acterized such preaching, the very juice of life has now been 
squeezed out of it. Few people take it seriously. And the reason 
is not hard to find. The historical method, applied to the study 
of the Bible, has robbed that great book of the kind of authority 
that was supposed to reside in it; at the same time the scientific 
study of human nature, as carried on by anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology, seems to promise a much more adequate 
understanding of the difficulties, frustrations, and failings of 
persons than can be obtained from alleged revelation, and, also, 
of the means by which an abundant life, the real goal of religion, 
may be achieved. 

Clergymen, then, who have been affected by these currents of 
modern thought, no longer conceive their task to be to advise 
men as to the divinely authorized plan of transcendental sal- 
vation; they conceive themselves, rather, to be the counselors, 
guides, and inspirers of men and women who seek a genuinely 
religious fulfilment of their lives here and now. That is to say, 
the modern minister seeks to aid men and women discover in 
their own experience the deeper meanings and the lasting values 
of life, to help them achieve a sense of significance and worth, 
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to release the liberating and unifying loyalties, to aid them find 
the noblest causes to which life may be dedicated, and to bring 
them to a realizing sense of at-home-ness in the universe. But 
to accomplish such an adjustment to life is a difficult and baf- 
fling business. Men are torn by inner conflicts—conflicts which 
are sometimes the expression of their own wayward and dis- 
cordant impulses and sometimes the repercussion in their own 
souls of the conflicts of the world without; they are often at war 
with their fellows, even while they pathetically yearn to be 
caught and held in a sustaining fellowship; they find themselves 
adrift in an apparently meaningless world, even while in their 
heart of hearts they long for a sense of direction in life and a 
feeling of belonging, as persons, to whatever is most real in the 
cosmos. Traditional theological systems, the modern minister 
finds, are of little value in aiding persons so disturbed to find a 
religious meaning in life. The basic assumptions upon which 
these systems rest are no longer accepted. Thus it is that mod- 
ern-minded clergymen have become interested in two new fields 
of inquiry: first, as to the insights achieved in the psychological 
and social sciences, particularly as these studies have contrib- 
uted to an improved practice in the field of mental hygiene; and, 
second, as to the specific function of religion in helping self- 
realizing persons secure a satisfactory adjustment to life. 

And the clergyman, quite properly, feels that he has a right 
no one can deny to devote himself to work in this field. The re- 
sources available for personality fulfilment and adjustment in 
religious faith and practice, the clergyman insists, are of very 
great consequence, and it does not appear who is to utilize these 
resources if the minister of religion fails. Religion, all through 
the centuries, however inadequate its ideas, has too manifestly 
functioned to liberate and stabilize, inspire and reconstruct, 
human life to be lightly set aside at the dictum of some psy- 
chologist. The clergyman is ready and eager to learn from the 
scientific student of human nature, but he is not prepared to 
accept his dogmatic philosophizing about religion, particularly 
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when he has just renounced the similar dogmatizing of the tra- 
ditional theologian. He wants an intelligent view of religion; 


but he regards it as his major responsibility to mediate to men 
religion’s redemptive and transforming power. 


III 


As already intimated, the physician who has moved into this 
field of personal counseling with distressed individuals has often 
enough made fruitful collaboration with the clergyman unneces- 
sarily difficult. The clergyman might have welcomed this new- 
comer as a fellow-worker instead of having resented his appear- 
ance as an intruder if the newcomer had not almost immediately 
ordered the present occupant off the grounds, insisting that he 
had no business there and that he was doing more harm than 
good. The clergyman has been told by some of these newcomers 
that the problems with which he is dealing are at bottom prob- 
lems of health—health of mind and body—and that when he 
attempts to treat them he is operating as a charlatan and a 
quack. Moreover, the clergyman has been rebuked by the doc- 
tor for attempting to establish and maintain, with all the mighty 
sanctions of religion, perfectionist standards of conduct which 
are beyond the power of flesh and blood to achieve, thus greatly 
exaggerating the disturbance of his patients. And when the 
physician went farther and became philosopher, he sometimes 
began to dogmatize in a manner most irritating to the clergy- 
man. Religious ideas, he said, are merely illusions: they are 
psychotic projections of biological needs, thrown large on a cos- 
mic screen. Sigmund Freud’s “The Future of an IIlusion”’ is 
ample illustration, although much else might be quoted. 

What is to be said about such dogmatizing? Well, a good 
many clergymen who have been influenced by the instrumental- 
ist philosophy and by investigations in social psychology will be 
ready to agree that, in a very real sense, religious ideas are pro- 
jections on a cosmic scale of biological needs. That is to say, 
when men attempt to set forth their views as to their relation- 
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ships with the ultimate Reality in the midst of which their lives 
are set, they are surely as fully justified in describing those rela- 
tionships in personal as in merely mechanical terms; and, if they 
do so, they are bound to utilize patterns of, thought derived 
from social experience. The dependence of the child upon his 
parents, the protecting and succoring care of parents for chil- 
dren, the conflicts within the family and ttip means by which 
reconciliation is achieved, the harmonious blending of will and 
purpose within the family group, the emotional tone and quality 
of family feeling—all these and much else derived from experi- 
ences in the community and in the larger reaches of human | 


fellowship provide patterns of thought by means of which reli- 
gious men express their views as to their responsible relationship 


to the Power that moves in the cosmic process. But that is not 


to reduce such thought to the status of an illusion. Men will 
admit that not only language but thought also stammers and 


falters when they try to set forth what God means to them. Yet 
they find their hearts going out in a quest for fellowship with the 


Eternal; they want to find some meaning for their lives; they 
desire to bring their wayward wills and purposes into harmony 


with the Will and Purpose that is at the heart of things; and 


they utilize inevitably the pattern of ideas gained in their ex- 
perience with their human fellows. Men pray, for example— 
that is, seek to establish social interaction with God, to converse 
with him—not because they are told that they ought to pray 
but, as William James reminded us, “simply because they can- 


not help praying.” And the pattern of conversation and social 
interaction is clearly derived from the experiences of men in 


dealing with their superiors. To follow that statement up, how- 


ever, by saying that prayer is an illusion is wholly gratuitous. 
The forms of prayer and the ideas entertained about prayer may 
be pitifully inadequate; but man’s quest for fellowship with the 
Life that throbs through the universe is as authentic as his 
quest for fellowship with his human kind. 

Indeed, the conception that religion is a cosmic projection of 
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biological needs argues its validity rather than otherwise. Our 
world is such that it meets and responds to the demands of life. 


The tree sends out its roots seeking water and mineral salts, and 
the water and the salts are there to meet its need; it opens up 
its green leaves to receive the life-giving light of the sun, and it 
is not disappointed. If, then, the human heart reaches out after 
God, there is good reason to believe that there is that in the uni- 
verse which responds to and meets this need. 

But what about the charge that religion is a disturbing factor 
in life? Well, it must be admitted. Sometimes it is to be re- 
gretted, as when some unintelligent and highly emotional reli- 
gious groups or persons strongly condition a child with feelings 
of guilt and inferiority. For this there is no cure except to make 
religious persons more intelligent. But religion more often is to 
be commended for disturbing the complacency of men with re- 
gard to the low standards of conduct which they easily accept. 
If these persons of easy standards can be sufficiently disturbed, 
the consequence may be a reorganization of their lives on higher 
ethical levels. Religion is not primarily concerned with the ease 
and facility with which individuals live their lives or with their 
freedom from disintegrating inner conflicts; that is only a sec- 
ondary and subordinate interest. The clergyman is, indeed, 
anxious to promote the peace of mind of his parishioner, but he 
is not willing to purchase that peace at any price. Inner peace, 
freedom from conflict, ease in daily living, are to be found, if 
that experience is to have religious sanction, only as life is 
organized on high levels of moral achievement. The religious 
view holds that the purpose of God works in the universe for the 
richest fulfilment of personal life in social relationships, and that 
any form of individual behavior which tends to frustrate that 
purpose of God is sin. One’s conduct must be such as to promote 
the good of all or it merits disapproval. Those physicians of the 
mind are quite right who say that religionists often precipitate 
or exaggerate the disturbances of their patients by insisting on 
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high ethical standards. The representative of religion seeks a 
farther goal than freedom from conflict for this or that indi- 


vidual! even at the cost of lowering his conscience threshold. He 
is concerned about building the Kingdom of God. And that 
Kingdom is a society in which persons achieve their richest self- 
realization in a sustaining fellowship of like-minded persons. 
Such a goal, of course, is a flying goal. It recedes as we approach 
it. We never shall fully reach it. It gives a sense of direction 
rather than points a final achievement. But it is in the light of 
the best conception of such a goal that one can construct that 
religion calls upon one to judge one’s life; and, of course, in so ~ 
far as religion succeeds, it will cause disturbance. But that dis- 
turbance may be a stage in the lifting and reorganization of life 
which is the goal of religion. 

And what of the charge that the clergyman is a quack doctor 
operating in a field of health where he has no business to be? 
Here, again, neither complete denial nor acknowledgment of the 
fairness of the charge can be entered. There have been and are 
too many quack healers operating in the name of religion with- 
out any scientific training and using entirely unscientific meth- 
ods. This writer has not a single word to say in their defense. 
But there are also many clergymen who have learned to co- 
operate effectively with physicians, fully recognizing the au- 
thority of the physician in his field but at the same time inspir- 
ing the sick person with faith, hope, courage, and serenity, and 
through their religious ministry otherwise building the morale 
and increasing the comfort of the patient. And those clergymen 
who have most fully combined a profound and scientific under- 
standing of human nature with a deep and intelligent religious 
faith have been the most effective team-workers with physi- 


cians. 

But that does not really touch the heart of our problem. The 
real difficulty arises out of the fact that both the clergyman and 
the physician specializing in mental health are counseling indi- 
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biological needs argues its validity rather than otherwise. Our 
world is such that it meets and responds to the demands of life. 
The tree sends out its roots seeking water and mineral salts, and 
the water and the salts are there to meet its need; it opens up 
its green leaves to receive the life-giving light of the sun, and it 
is not disappointed. If, then, the human heart reaches out after 
God, there is good reason to believe that there is that in the uni- 
verse which responds to and meets this need. 

But what about the charge that religion is a disturbing factor 
in life? Well, it must be admitted. Sometimes it is to be re- 
gretted, as when some unintelligent and highly emotional reli- 
gious groups or persons strongly condition a child with feelings 
of guilt and inferiority. For this there is no cure except to make 
religious persons more intelligent. But religion more often is to 
be commended for disturbing the complacency of men with re- 
gard to the low standards of conduct which they easily accept. 
If these persons of easy standards can be sufficiently disturbed, 
the consequence may be a reorganization of their lives on higher 
ethical levels. Religion is not primarily concerned with the ease 
and facility with which individuals live their lives or with their 
freedom from disintegrating inner conflicts; that is only a sec- 
ondary and subordinate interest. The clergyman is, indeed, 
anxious to promote the peace of mind of his parishioner, but he 
is not willing to purchase that peace at any price. Inner peace, 
freedom from conflict, ease in daily living, are to be found, if 
that experience is to have religious sanction, only as life is 
organized on high levels of moral achievement. The religious 
view holds that the purpose of God works in the universe for the 
richest fulfilment of personal life in social relationships, and that 
any form of individual behavior which tends to frustrate that 
purpose of God is sin. One’s conduct must be such as to promote 
the good of all or it merits disapproval. Those physicians of the 
mind are quite right who say that religionists often precipitate 
or exaggerate the disturbances of their patients by insisting on 
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high ethical standards. The representative of religion seeks a 
farther goal than freedom from conflict for this or that indi- 
vidual even at the cost of lowering his conscience threshold. He 
is concerned about building the Kingdom of God. And that 
Kingdom is a society in which persons achieve their richest self- 
realization in a sustaining fellowship of like-minded persons. 
Such a goal, of course, is a flying goal. It recedes as we approach 
it. We never shall fully reach it. It gives a sense of direction 
rather than points a final achievement. But it is in the light of 
the best conception of such a goal that one can construct that 
religion calls upon one to judge one’s life; and, of course, in so | 
far as religion succeeds, it will cause disturbance. But that dis- 
turbance may be a stage in the lifting and reorganization of life 
which is the goal of religion. 

And what of the charge that the clergyman is a quack doctor 
operating in a field of health where he has no business to be? 
Here, again, neither complete denial nor acknowledgment of the 
fairness of the charge can be entered. There have been and are 
too many quack healers operating in the name of religion with- 
out any scientific training and using entirely unscientific meth- 
ods. This writer has not a single word to say in their defense. 
But there are also many clergymen who have learned to co- 
operate effectively with physicians, fully recognizing the au- 
thority of the physician in his field but at the same time inspir- 
ing the sick person with faith, hope, courage, and serenity, and 
through their religious ministry otherwise building the morale 
and increasing the comfort of the patient. And those clergymen 
who have most fully combined a profound and scientific under- 
standing of huinan nature with a deep and intelligent religious 
faith have been the most effective team-workers with physi- 
cians. 

But that does not really touch the heart of our problem. The 
real difficulty arises out of the fact that both the clergyman and 
the physician specializing in mental health are counseling indi- 
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viduals about essentially the same problems—problems of con- 
duct and attitude, of right and wrong, of the meaning and values 
of life, of conscience and human destiny—and the philosophy of 
life of these two workers may be in serious conflict. The cases 
dealt with are not primarily cases of physiological disorder, al- 
though physiological disturbance may be involved, but they are 
essentially cases of mental and spiritual difficulties. The phy- 
sician does not give pills; he gives advice. He tries to discover 
where individuals have failed in making proper adjustment to 
the situations presented by the circumstances of their lives; he 
bares their emotional conflicts, their behavior difficulties, their 
fears and worries, and their feelings of guilt. But when he comes 
to give advice upon such matters, it is clear that he can do so 
only upon the basis of his own convictions about them. And his 
convictions may be, and often are, at wide variance with those 
of the clergyman. When that is the case and the clergyman 
seems to the physician to be complicating and exaggerating the 
problem of his patient, it is not greatly to be wondered at that 
the physician should attempt to assert his primacy in the field 
and order the clergyman out as an intruding meddler. 

But the clergyman has something to say in reply. Not only 
can he point out that he was there first, but he can raise the 
much more serious question as to whether a medical training 
better fits a man to deal with such problems as are here involved 
than does the type of training which a minister receives. When 
the philosophy of life and the judgment of values held by the 
counselor are so basic a matter, it may be seriously doubted 
whether the physician is better equipped than the minister of 
religion to perform this function. The modern-minded minister 
will be quite ready to agree that the traditional pattern of 
theological ideas is inadequate as a basis for counseling; but he 
will insist that even the present training given in theological 
seminaries is superior to training in anatomy, physiology, neu- 
rology, and materia medica as preparation for the task of aiding 
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persons to achieve a spiritual and ethical adjustment to life. So 
to aid persons is, at any rate, the distinctive responsibility of the 
clergyman. And the clergyman who takes that responsibility 
seriously enough to increase his competency in this field by 
whatever study may be necessary of the psychological and so- 
cial sciences as well as of the function of religion as a factor in 
human behavior may well refuse to hand over his task to 
another. 
IV 

The conclusion of the matter seems not difficult to state. Un- 
doubtedly a good deal of conflict will continue between certain 
representatives of both groups, the clergy and the psychiatric 
profession. And the conflict will serve a useful purpose; for it 
will compel each to examine more carefully and critically the 
assumptions upon which he operates and the methods which he 
uses. But the real hope for a better future service to disturbed 
and distraught men and women as well as to a disorganized 
society lies in a more intelligent and mutually appreciative col- 
laboration between these two groups. Both have their special 
insights, techniques, and resources to contribute. And each 
ought to understand the other better. The practice of a good 
deal of tolerance will be helpful. It is not for either to warn the 
other off the premises; it is for each to encourage the other to 
bring the largest possible measure of his gifts to the common 
fund. The present effort of many ministers to supplement their 
theological training with psychological insight is to be en- 
couraged, as well as is the trend in theological seminaries to pro- 
vide ministerial students with more adequate preparation in 
this field. And the co-operative spirit of many psychiatrists, as 
opposed to the claims of exclusive prerogative of others, is to be 
commended. The eminent head of a state hospital for mental 
diseases, when criticized for appointing a chaplain in his institu- 
tion, is quoted as saying, “!’d appoint a horse-doctor to the 
staff if I thought he might do my patients any good!” Perhaps 
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he would. Evidently he has not yet been convinced that a horse- 
doctor has anything to contribute, for none has been appointed. 
But a chaplain, well trained in psychology as well as in religion, 
has been appointed, and by making that appointment this dis- 
tinguished physician has indicated his cordial appreciation of 
the contribution that religion can make to mental health. Such 
an attitude, more widely spread, will do much to forward fruit- 
ful co-operation when the clergyman and the psychiatrist meet. 
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THE AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL SCENE 
FIFTY YEARS IN RETROSPECT 


CARL S. PATTON 


T IS not easy to say just what theological thought was 
| fifty years ago, or at any other time. Theological 
thought is never any one thing. Beyond a certain small 
nucleus of ideas generally accepted, opinion always shades off 
indefinitely in all directions. When one says, ‘This is what peo- 
ple thought fifty years ago,” the statement must be taken with 
many reservations. The theological positions commonly held 
at that time were not held by Unitarians, Universalists, Catho- 
lics, or Lutherans. We must speak in general terms, doing our 
best to avoid oversimplification and any consequent injustice. 
With this caveat, let us do the best we can. 

Fifty years ago, then, there was a body of religious truth gen- 
erally recognized as orthodoxy. It included belief in God, the 
divinity of Jesus, the Trinity, the fallen nature of man, the 
atonement, the inspiration of the Bible, and a future life of 
eternal blessedness or eternal misery. There were shades of 
opinion about the divinity of Jesus. Not all were agreed about 
the manner and degree of inspiration. There were different the- 
ories of the atonement and degrees of assurance about the de- 
tails of the future. But something like what I have said was the 
orthodoxy of fifty years ago. 

For instance, the Burial Hill creed drawn by the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in 1865 included faith in 
God the Father and Son, and the Holy Ghost, and in Jesus 
Christ the incarnate Word; and then says, ‘We confess the 
common sinfullness and ruin of our race.”’ It expresses belief 
“in the resurrection of the body and in the final judgment, the 
issues of which are eternal life and everlasting punishment.” It 
adds, ‘‘We receive these truths on the testimony of God, given 
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through the apostles and prophets and in the life, miracles, 
death, and resurrection of His Son our Divine Redeemer,—a 
testimony preserved in the Old and New Testaments which 
were composed by holy men as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Just before the opening of our period, this Burial Hill creed 
was said to be “‘too general for the local churches.”” The Na- 
tional Council appointed a commission to make it more specific. 
In their report rendered in 1883 they reaffirmed the trinitarian 
conception of God, reinforced the doctrine of the fall by an in- 
vidious reference to our first parents, reaffirmed the ascension of 
Christ to heaven “‘where as the one mediator between God and 
man he carries on his work of saving men.”’ They closed with the 
statement, “We believe in the glorious appearing of the Great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; in the resurrection of the 
dead (body); and in a final judgment, the issues of which are 
eternal punishment and everlasting life.” 

Tke Presbyterian church would doubtless have laid greater 
emphasis upon foreknowledge, election, and decrees, the Meth- 
odist upon grace, freedom, and repentance; otherwise they 
would have said much the same. If the Congregationalists rep- 
resent a median position among the denominations, the state- 
ments I have quoted represent fairly well the orthodoxy of 
fifty years ago. 

The status of fifty years ago is also reflected in the theological 
schools of the time. Of our own, the liberal school of the day 
was Andover. At that time the Andover professors were under 
trial for the heresy of “future probation,” this specific charge 
carrying with it a suspicion of the Seminary upon more general 
grounds. President Fairchild was still teaching theology and 
George Frederick Wright New Testament at Oberlin; Bosworth 
and King were yet unheard of. In Biblical matters Oberlin was 
entirely conservative. But Fairchild’s theology was so strictly 
rational or so sweetly reasonable as to make those who studied 
under him receptive to any reasonable changes in religious 
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thought. Hartford, organized in protest against the influence of 
Horace Bushnell, was wholly conservative at all points; Chi- 
cago and Bangor the same. Bacon had not yet begun to teach at 
Yale. Nothing was yet said in any Congregational seminary 
about the Higher Criticism of the Bible. Even Union was still 
Presbyterian, and Professor Briggs had not yet drawn fire for 
his attitude toward the Old Testament. Great changes were in 
the offing and soon to begin. But in 1886 the theological schools 
of the country represented the standardized theological thinking 
that had prevailed for several generations essentially un- 
changed. 
But about 1886, or very soon after that, changes began in our 
theological schools. Briggs was suspended from the Presby- 
terian church, and Union became undenominational and dis- 
tinctly liberal, especially in biblical matters. In the nineties 
King and Bosworth began teaching at Oberlin; William Newton 
Clarke at Colgate; Shailer Mathews at Chicago; Benjamin 
Bacon at Yale. The younger men like Buckham, Knudson, 
Brightman, Lyman, Wieman, Horton, Bade, Macintosh, all 
-came afterward, some of them within the last few years. But 
they are the theological successors and heirs of the men who 
began to transform the theological schools shortly after 1886. 
As to books widely read and working strongly toward the 
same end, each of us could make his own list. John Fiske’s 
Idea of God which appeared in 1886, Drummond’s Ascent of Man, 
Lyman Abbott’s Evolution of Christianity and his Theology of 
an Evolutionist, the books of A. C. McGiffert on the New Testa- 
ment, and George Adam Smith’s on the Old; Robertson Smith’s 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church and Religion of the Semites; 
the books of President King, Dr. Gordon, those of Moffatt, 
Scott, and Easton of Union and of Case, Mathews, Goodspeed, 
and J. M. P. Smith of Chicago; White’s Warfare of Science with 
Theology, Harnack’s What Is Christianity; Clarke’s Outline of 
Theology; Foster’s Finality of the Christian Religion; Moore’s 
smaller Old Testament books; Bade’s Old Testament in the 
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Light of Today; the various volumes of Dr. Buckham, the books 
of Rufus Jones, Royce, James, and Hocking—I speak at ran- 
dom from memory only, and might extend the list indefinitely— 
but there will be few books in this list which some of us do not re- 
member to have read, and to have been profoundly influenced 
by. To these are to be added the Hibbert Journal, the Harvard 
Review, the Journal of Religion, the Christian Century, the re- 
vised version of the Bible and its translation by Moffatt, Wey- 
mouth, Goodspeed, and J. M. P. Smith. Without depreciation 
of many other literary influences just as important, these are 
the kind of books and periodicals that have reached the preach- 
ers and have greatly changed their minds. 

If now we ask just how our theology has changed and where 
we are now, as against where we were fifty years ago, this also 
is not perfectly easy to say, since obviously we are not all of us 
in the same place. But taking the Commissions Creed of 1883, 
it is easy to identify certain items upon which we think very 
differently from our fathers. 

1. To begin with one which appears in all the statements up 
to ’86, how does it fare these days with the doctrine of the 
Trinity? How much real trinitarianism is there left? Of a kind, 
I should say, considerable. All of us use the trinitarian formu- 
las. All of us would feel quite at sea without them. All of us 
still naturally think of God first as the creator or ground of all 
things, second as revealed in Christ, and third as active in the 
human process generally. This is trinitarianism of a sort. To 
those who perceive that the newer theism cuts the ground alike 
from under both the old trinitarianism and the old unitarian- 
ism, it is quite enough. But it is not trinitarianism of a very 
dogmatic sort. We are quite too modest these days to pretend 
to know what eternal distinctions there are or are not in the 
divine nature. Perhaps even in 1886 people felt much this way. 
It was, however, then felt, as it is not now, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity rested upon a sure basis of revelation. The line that 
now divides trinitarians from unitarians, except for the human- 
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istic genus of the latter species, is a thin and mostly a verbal 
one. 

2. How is it with the divinity of Jesus? There has been a 
marked change in the foundations upon which that doctrine is 
rested. Fifty years ago it would have been rested upon his vir- 
gin birth, his miracles, and his physical resurrection. These 
days it would rest on his moral character, his spiritual insight, 
his nearness and likeness to God, and his influence upon the 
spiritual life of the world since his day. The phrase “‘the divin- 
ity of Jesus” is not so frequently used as it once was, but the 
fact that lay behind that phrase seems in no way obscured. 
What the divinity of Jesus meant—all that any such doctrine 
could ever mean—was that in some way superior to that ob- 
served in other men God dwelt in Jesus. The only divinity at- 
tributable to or attainable by a human being is a likeness to 
God. The old word “incarnation” is now seldom used to de- 
scribe Jesus, perhaps because that word carried an implication 
of God’s having been identical with Jesus, in a way we no longer 
think. We do not speak so often of the deity of Jesus, because 
we are no longer willing to obscure his rea) humanity as that 
phrase sometimes did. The decline of all these terms has come 
about quite safely because we are perfectly assured of the spir- 
itual supremacy and leadership which these terms were intend- 
ed to guard. We are more inclined these days to speak of the 
supremacy of Jesus, or the uniqueness of Jesus, and to think 
of him as the great religious leader and spiritual companion and 
guide. If anyone fears that the humanity of Jesus may obscure 
his divinity as his divinity once obscured his humanity, it has 
been his humanity that has oftenest been forgotten, and it is 
only the divinity of a really human being that can be of any 
consequence to us. If anyone should ask, May there not some- 
one sometime appear greater, better, more divine than Jesus? 
I suppose the modern theologian would reply that when anyone 
appears as a candidate for the honors hitherto paid to Jesus, 
it will be time to adjudicate his claims. In the meantime, at the 
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end of these fifty years as at the beginning of them, whatever 
terms are used, and irrespective of definitions, Jesus retains an 
undisputed place in Christian theology. No half-century since 
the Nicene period has seen so much and such varied and drastic 
discussion about Jesus as the fifty years just gone. 

3. How is it with the doctrine of atonement? Many different 
shades of it were held even fifty years ago. What doctrine of 
atonement is popularly held today is hard to say. Most people 
probably have no real doctrine of it at all. In the background 
of the general mind there remains the idea that Jesus, mostly by 
his death, accomplished something toward the forgiveness of 
our sins which would have been out of our reach without it. 
Even this idea or belief has not so much influence as it once had. 
It is an idea rather kept for emergencies, especially the emer- 
gency of death..... What is sure is that the atonement is not 
central in theology these days as it was fifty years ago. Books 
are still written about it, but not so many. Those that are 
written do not come passionately to its defense, as if salvation 
depended upon it. Few of them are insistent upon any particu- 
lar theory of the atonement as Bushnell was upon his. Many 
books about it, like one of Shailer Mathews, treated it largely 
in a historical way. The purpose of Dr. Mathews’ volume is to 
show that all doctrines of atonement have been mere reflections 
of the particular form of government and system of judicial 
ideas under which the author lived, and that as to any real 
atonement, that is neither necessary nor permissible. Outside 
of fundamentalist pulpits few sermons are preached these days 
on the atonement. It doubtless forms a background to other 
sermons, but I think not of very many, and mostly in a rather 
vague manner. Perhaps kindlier, more human, and less judicial 
conceptions of God have made any doctrine of the atonement 
less necessary than it once was. Perhaps it is too difficult to 
frame any doctrine of atonement which will not in some meas- 
ure reflect upon the natural goodness of God. Anyhow, it looks 
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as if this doctrine, so long the very center of Christian theology, 
had at the end of these fifty years largely ceased to function. 

In most recent statements of faith, like our Kansas City 
statement, two items are absent which were usually included 
fifty years ago; they are the fallen estate of man and the idea 
of heaven and hell. The doctrine of the fall retired before the 
doctrine of evolution and the newer conception of the Bible. 
The disappearance of statements about eternal punishment 
testifies to a more human feeling about the nature of God, per- 
haps also to a more modest estimate of our own knowledge of 
the future. 

A sort of landmark of this process is afforded by a little book 
of Dr. Washington Gladden’s, published in 1899, entitled How 
Much I; Left of the Old Doctrines? This volume shows what Dr. 
Gladden regarded as the “old doctrines,” and how far he 
thought they had declined at the end of the last century. Be- 
lief in God he finds enlarged and humanized, but firm as always. 
About miracles he argues in a way now long familiar, that they 
are not violations of natural law; but he does not deal with par- 
ticular miracles of the Bible. He speaks of the ‘“‘preposterous 
theories of Christian Science and the fairy tales of faith cure” 
in a way to indicate that he had not yet overcome his prejudice 
against anything that looked to him like nonsense. As for a 
personal devil, for Dr. Gladden he is extinct, but I gather from 
the manner of his treatment that not everybody felt so at the 
time. Concerning the Trinity he seconds Joseph Cook’s denun- 
ciations of a tri-theism that had been quite too common; yet he 
also quotes the trinitarian baptismal formula at the end of 
Matthew, as if there were no suspicion, as I suppose there was 
not much at the time, of its being later than Jesus. Of the old 
doctrines, then, he considered that by the year 1899 the fall of 
man, the personal devil, and earlier ideas of future punishment 
either were or ought to be gone, and that belief in God, the con- 
ception of the Bible, the belief in miracles, and the doctrine of 
the Trinity had been greatly modified. 
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As to miracles, there is little discussion at the present time. 
The last two American books I recall that deal largely with 
them were President King’s Reconstruction in Theology and 
G. B. Foster’s The Finality of the Christian Religion. Dr. Foster 
pours contempt upon those who still believe in them. President 
King was far too urbane to do that even if he felt like it. But 
he did not. He argues the possibility of miracles if God is a 
living God; but he does not deal with any miracle in particular, 
and he is careful not to imply that belief in miracles is a neces- 
sary part of Christian faith. In more recent times, the two vol- 
umes on Contemporary American Theology of two or three years 
ago, outside the Introduction, referred to miracles on four 
pages out of 820. The miracles of the Bible were once a great 
help to theology. To many, if not to most, thinkers they have 
now become a problem or an obstacle. Instead of hanging any- 
thing confidently upon them as people once did, we now try to 
explain them or even to explain them away. They hold a place 
diametrically opposed to that which they held fifty years ago. 

The general change in theology may be illustrated at two 
points with a little more detail than I have so far permitted my- 
self; with regard, namely, to the doctrine of evolution and to 
the advance of Bible criticism. 

First, as to evolution. Its most obvious application was to 
the biblical stories of creation. The older of us will remember 
the earlier attempts to harmonize these stories with the new 
idea. The days in Genesis, it was said, did not mean days but 
long periods of time—geologic days. For a while this helped a 
little. But it didn’t really seem as if it was what the author of 
Genesis meant. Especially since he began each day with a 
morning, and closed it with an evening, and put a Sabbath at 
the end of the six. It was soon apparent that this would not do. 
The question was finally solved, or rather dissolved, by the 
progress of biblical criticism. 

The next and larger application of evolution was to the idea 
of God. If the world and man had grown, if there didn’t seem 
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to be any place where or time when God stepped in from the 
outside, then God must be inside the process or disappear en- 
tirely. So came the new and fruitful conception of the imma- 
nence of God. 

A less immediate influence of the doctrine of evolution was 
upon the nature of the moral or spiritual life and its place in the 
universe. It was widely held at first, though never taught by 
Darwin, that the whole history of life below man was one of 
strife. Nature as Tennyson said, was “red in tooth and claw.” 
The Christian principle of love seemed thus to contradict the 
entire teaching and trend of nature. Huxley said in his Romanes 
Lecture that nature knew only egoism; no altruism whatever. 
But man, he said, must turn his back upon nature and follow an 
opposite law of his own, the law of co-operation and love. The 
fact that on any principle of evolution a man had been evolved 
out of the universe whose business was to contradict all that had 
gone before him, he left for others to worry about. Then Kro- 
potkin in his Mutual Aid a Factor in Evolution maintained that 
altruism played as large a part in evolution as egoism; or larger, 
since the species that had survived were those that had acquired 
the largest measure of co-operation. This seemed to give al- 
truism some standing in the world outside of man. Then came 
Henry Drummond’s Ascent of Man, giving it a still larger place, 
especially in the evolution of humanity; then George Harris’ 
book, Moral Evolution, which maintained that egoism has a 
place in human morality quite as important as that of altru- 
ism. It thus appeared that man might be a child of the universe 
by natural evolution, and find precedent for both his altruism 
and his egoism in the world-process. 

The central and most significant bearing of evolution on reli- 
gious thought seems to me to be its implication that God is in 
the process—the natural process and the human process—that 
he does not so much interfere with this process from outside, 
as he constitutes the reason and moving force and ground of the 
whole thing; that creation is continuous; and that God is work- 
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ing in it now as he has always done. Evolution thus gives a 
cheerful hopefulness to religion which it has too often lacked, 
and could hardly have upon the old basis. If the world very 
nearly got away from God within a day or two of when he made 
it, and while there were only one man and one woman in it liv- 
ing in a garden, how could he ever keep hold of it, big and com- 
plicated as it is now? If man started with every advantage and 
every reason for behaving himself, and no serious temptations, 
with a heredity derived not from a lot of ordinary or even 
measly ancestors but only from God himself, and an environ- 
ment only the loveliest and the most conducive to goodness, and 
then threw away all that had thus been given him and fell 
from the top of the ladder where he started to the bottom of it— 
that would be one thing. If he has been slowly rising from the 
start, building as he came all his arts, all his cultures, all his 
ideals, all his religions—that would be quite another. As a re- 
ligious man I personally value the doctrine of evolution for the 
genial hopefulness it thus throws over all human life. It is hard 
to feel that a human family that has had sense enough to bring 
itself up from the anthropoids to where it now is will not have 
sense enough to keep itself moving still farther up. There is no 
compulsory law of evolution, as has sometimes been too lightly 
assumed. But no theistic evolutionist, who sees not merely the 
spiritual power of man but the spirit of God in the process, can 
ever be afraid for the fuiure of human society. The doctrine of 
evolution thus takes its place as a major revelation of God to 
the modern mind. 

The change that has come over our thought of the Bible is 
familiar to most of us and requires no extended comment. It 
began, naturally, with the Old Testament. At the beginning of 
our period the higher criticism was just appearing over the 
horizon. That the books of the Old Testament were none of 
them written by any one man (except perhaps some short and 
unimportant ones like Esther or Ruth), but were pieced to- 
gether out of earlier documents, and that not one of them is 
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without later additions; that there is no one idea of God, and 
no one type of religion or ethics that runs through the Bible, 
but that it is the story of the religious development of an an- 
cient people, beginning in a sort of poly-demonism and de- 
veloping through monolatry or henotheism to the ethical mono- 
theism of the prophets; that the various parts of it are of very 
different value, every part to be read in the light of its date and 
origin, and that religion inside the Bible, as outside it, has been 
a growth—are some of the patent results of the last fifty years 
of biblical study. In details, this study is still going on and will 
continue indefinitely. But the critical or historical view of the 


Old Testament has been accepted by all biblical scholars, and ~ 


the results of it are fairly well delimited. 

Biblical scholarship naturally passed from the Old Testament 
to the New Testament. The great work of the last half-century 
has been a discrimination between the work and influence of 
Paul on the one side and of Jesus on the other, a better under- 
standing of the life, character, and work of Jesus, and a clearer 
view of the beginnings of Christianity. Since the gospels are the 
heart of the New Testament it is upon them that the most re- 
warding work has been done. It is no longer held that we have 
any gospel written by any apostle who personally knew Jesus. 
It is as well known as any such thing can be that our earliest 
gospel, Mark, goes back to about the year 70, and that earlier 
than Mark was a document written in Aramaic from which 
Matthew and Luke drew most of the sayings of Jesus imbedded 
in their gospels. Since this document was written in Aramaic 
it was written in Palestine, and need not be later than 50 or even 
40 A.D., and so may go back to within ten or twenty years from 
the death of Jesus. 

Concerning the Fourth Gospel the prevailing opinion now is 
that it is not as independent and reliable a source for the life and 
teachings of Jesus as the synoptics are. It is now generally held 
to have been written around the end of the first or the beginning 
of the second century by a man acquainted with the synoptics 
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but not primarily interested in historical details, and working 
over the material that had come to him to suit his own purposes 
and the needs of his time. Since the death of Dr. Sanday and 
Principal Drummond I do not think of any accredited specialist 
in the New Testament who holds any other view. All this is 
sufficiently unlike what was universally held fifty years ago. 

Summing up this matter of the Bible, the views now held 
render obsolete all discussion of the inspiration of the Bible, 
verbal or otherwise, and all such discussion seems to have 
ceased. Nor is it easy to exaggerate the difference between our 
attitude and that of fifty years ago in this matter. The transi- 
tion from a Bible alike and equally valuable in all parts, which 
you had to believe whether it seemed reasonable to you or not, 
to a Bible which requires not to be defended but to be under- 
stood, of which you may believe what you will, but the rejection 
of any part of which carries no moral blame, is a tremendous 
step. The Bible has ceased to be an authority and has become a 
source book. For all but a few individuals this has been accom- 
plished within these fifty years. 

I have been following the trend of thought among theological 
leaders. Much steady resistance to this trend has prevailed 
throughout the period, and still prevails. The concerted move- 
ment of opposition to it was Fundamentalism, whose most 
prominent leader was the late Dr. R. A. Torrey of Los Angeles 
and the Bible Institute. In 1909 a series of pamphlets was pub- 
lished whose contents were later gathered into four books en- 
titled the Fundamentals, and widely circulated among clergy 
and laity from 1917 on. Among the fundamentals which these 
volumes upheld were the literal inspiration and infallibility of 
the Bible, the fallen estate of man, the substitutionary atone- 
ment, the virgin birth and physical resurrection of Jesus, the 
deity and personality of the Holy Spirit, the existence of the 
devil, the visible physical second-coming of the Lord, and a life 
of eternal blessing or misery for all. Contributors to the volume 
were George Frederick Wright for the Mosaic authorship of the 
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Pentateuch and the decadence of evolution; Dr. James Orr for 
the unity of Isaiah and the virgin birth of Christ; Benjamin 
Warfield for the deity of Christ; Dr. Torrey for the physical 
resurrection of Jesus and (I think) the kingdom of Satan. 

I bear glad testimony to the sincerity and earnestness of the 
men behind this movement. As early as 1876 the Niagara 
Bible Conference had been organized, and drew up in 1895 its 
“five points of Fundamentalism.” But to quote from Dr. Gar- 
rison’s March of Faith, “The high pressure methods of the 
movement did not begin until the organization of the World 
Christian Fundamentals Association in 1g919.”’ Perhaps it 
reached its highest point when the fundamentalists introduced — 
into the Northern Baptist Convention of 1925 a resolution cit- 
ing certain doctrines said to be taught in the New Testament 
and calling upon the denomination to recall all missionaries 
who could not conform to it. This move was preceded, as I was 
informed at the time, by a wide circularization of Baptist min- 
isters in its behalf. Its failure, by an alteration of the resolution 
which robbed it of its original import, together with the passing 
from the stage of its ablest and most devoted champions, did 
not indeed end the movement, which continues and will con- 
tinue. But the call to fundamentalists to withdraw from their 
several denominations and form one of their own met no re- 
sponse. The Scopes trial, in spite of its success, failed to win the 
battle against evolution. And the retirement in 1930 of Dr. W. 
B. Riley from the presidency of the Association which he had 
founded appears to mark the end of the Association’s most ac- 
tive operations. This movement was not without some scholar- 
ly backing, though this was generally that of an earlier genera- 
tion already passing away. Among the older men Dr. F. L. 
Patton, once president of Princeton, proved by his book, 
Fundamental Christianity, that it is quite possible to be a real 
scholar and a fundamentalist; Dr. Machen of Westminister 
Seminary continues to prove the same. But the fundamentalist 
movement was essentially an appeal from reason and progress 
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to authority and tradition, and as such it could have no lasting 
influence upon the times. Upon the whole the literary counter- 
action to the general theological trend of the last fifty years has 
been surprisingly slight. 

The humanist movement, which represents the opposite ex- 
treme from fundamentalism, is too fresh in our minds to need 
much comment. The great trouble with it, the reason [ have no 
fear of it, or, to speak more kindly, the reason I have no hope 
for it, is that it is so sad. Any gospel, to appeal to folks who 
have as much trouble with life as we do, must have at least a 
semblance of hopefulness about it. The call to rise and make the 
most we can out of the worst of all possible worlds without any 
help from anyone will meet no wide response until it is addressed 
to people who need disillusionment and depression far more 
than the human family needs them at present. The humanist 
movement is also mostly outside the realm of scholarship and 
does not touch the general development of theological ideas. 

Barthianism—as mediated to American readers by the arti- 
cles of Paul Tillich, the volume The Church against the World, 
and the translations of Barth and Brunner—is not, thus far, 
much more than a name. That God is the “wholly other,” not 
in any sense like man, and that there is no way from us to him, 
but only from him to us, has made no great appeal to the non- 
mystical American mind. Nor does it seem likely that a new 
Calvinism, without the foundations on which the old Calvinism 
rested, can now be successfully erected. 

Of the various cults that have arisen or come to prominence 
during these fifty years, such as Christian Science, New 
Thought, Unity, and the Ethical Culture movement, there is 
little need to speak. Christian Science has probably at some 
points influenced the popular conception of God. Ethical Cul- 
ture, especially in the works of its founder and most distin- 
guished American representative, Felix Adler, has deepened and 
dignified our appreciation of man, a welcome service to a gen- 
eration all too disillusioned about human nature. But these 
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movements are outside the general stream of theological de- 
velopment. 

I have said or implied that except for the belief in God, and a 
vigorous but somewhat changed attitude toward Jesus, we have 


little, almost nothing, left of the orthodoxy with which we 
started out fifty years ago. I do not say that that orthodoxy is 


dead. It is not. But it does not seem any longer to interest 
theologians. Trinity, incarnation, inspiration, miracles, the 
fall of man, atonement, heaven and hell have dropped out of 
discussion. An idea is alive as long as anyone will arise either to 
attack or defend it. When no one will do either, it is, at the 
least, in a coma. Take, for instance, the two volumes to which 
I have already referred, entitled Contemporary American Theol- 
ogy. These volumes are the work of twenty-three professors in 
as many theological schools. In these two volumes of more than 
800 pages there are fifteen index references as to eschatology, 
two to Christology, eleven to the atonement, three to the in- 
carnation; to the divinity of Jesus, heaven and hell, miracles, 
the fall of man, and inspiration, there are none at all. This is 
suggestive as to what theologians are not discussing these days. 

When it comes to what they are discussing and how they are 
discussing it, two illuminating facts appear. They are discuss- 
ing God. Under the word ‘‘God” the index lists thirty-six refer- 
ences, with cross-references to four other subjects. Including 
these cross-references, there are seventy index references to 
God, while theism in some form, or some aspect of it, is the im- 
plied or specific theme of most of the really theological discus- 
sions in the book. In Lyman’s Meaning and Truth of Religion 
neither Christ nor atonement nor Trinity gets into the Index, 
but theism has eight references, some extending over many 
pages, God has thirteen references besides, while one entire sec- 
tion of four chapters and 115 pages deals with the subject of be- 
lief in God. Of theological books appearing in 1935, twelve deal 
with the atonement, or have that word in their title; thirty have 
the name of Christ in their titles, but many of them are wholly 
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untheological—like Christ and the Colleges, Christ and Commu- 
nism, the Christ of the Thames Embankment. There are thirty- 
seven books about Jesus Christ, but they are mostly non- 
theological, like Kagawa’s Christ through Japanese Eyes, or the 
Mystical Life of Jesus. There are two on conversion, three on 
miracles, nine under the head of salvation, fourteen under im- 
mortality, but forty-two on God. One recalls the discussion 
about God that ran in the Christian Century and later appeared as 
a book, Knudson’s Doctrine of God, Brightman’s Problem of God, 
Calhoun’s God and the Common Life, Van Dusen’s God in These 
Times and the Plain Man’s Search for God, not to mention Bab- 
son’s What about God?—which really shouldn’t be mentioned. 

In short, what has happened and what is now going on is 
plain. The old doctrines—any particular doctrines short of the 
doctrine of God—fail to attract the current theologian. But 
theism, belief in God, the character of God, the relation of God 
to man and the universe, the concept of God, something about 
God, furnishes their central and almost their only theme. The- 
ology is once more what its name signifies, a discussion not of 
smaller and derived doctrines but a discussion of God. 

What has thrown the theologians back upon theism is equally 
plain. The decay of the old doctrines, connected as they all were 
in one way or another with God, has itself pushed discussion 
back to the primary subject. The sway of natural science, so 
strong for the last fifty years and growing stronger for the last 
thirty-five, the rise of naturalism, realism, and other anti-ideal- 
istic philosophies, have all helped to reopen a subject long 
thought to have been closed once and forever. The World 
War, with its enthronement of fate, unreason, and cruelty has 
added poignancy to old questions about whether, and of what 
sort, God is, and how much he has to do with the affairs of men. 
The theologians are now busy at one major task: to show the 
reality and the meaning of God in human thought and life. For 
the present, theology has laid aside all smaller tasks and ad- 
dressed itself to the fundamental matter of theism. 
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One other thing comes out equally from a consideration of 
contemporary writing. In the Index of the two volumes already 
referred to, you find Aristotle, Bosanquet, Bergson, Bowne, 
Caird, Eddington, Hegel, Heraclitus, Hocking, James, Kant, 
Leibnitz, Perry, Plato, Lotze, Locke, Longinus, Montague, 
Lovejoy, Nietzsche, Overstreet, Plotinus, Royce, Schopen- 
hauer, Socrates, Spinoza, Spencer, Einstein, Cohen, Whitehead, 
Balfour, Haldane. There is hardly a philosopher of consequence, 
living or dead, who is not referred to in these volumes. If one 
had read no philosophy, and wished an introduction to episte- 
mology, dualism, monism, realism, dysteliology, idealism, nat-_ 
uralism, pluralism, Platonism, relativism, and empiricism, he 
could get it from these books. With the exception of the biblical 
scholars, all of these twenty-three men now teaching theology in 
America have had years of training in philosophy. Many, if 
not most of them, taught philosophy before they taught the- 
ology. Their book is almost more a work on philosophy than 
on theology. You stub your toe now and then on some theologi- 
cal root or stump, but it is in the soil of philosophy that it is 
growing. These men approach theology by way of philosophy. 

It is the same with other recent books on theology. In Ly- 
man’s Meaning and Truth of Religion you will find mention of 
pretty much every philosopher or type of philosophy you ever 
heard of. In the Index to Calhoun’s God and the Common Life 
I counted sixty-five philosophers whose names I knew; there 
may have been as many more whom I could not identify. In 
the new volume by Meland and Wieman on American Philoso- 
phies of Religion, you will find only one Index reference to the 
atonement, three to Christ, one to heaven, one to the incarna- 
uion. But when it comes to experience, knowledge, evolution, 
dualism, monism, pragmatism, naturalism, organism, theism, 
gnosticism, evil, axiology, and “Gestalt,” you find plenty. 

This connection between theology and philosophy is no new 
thing. In medieval times the two were practically identical. 
Nor has the connection ever been wholly lost. The best Ameri- 
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can book on theism was written not by a theologian but by a 
philosopher, Bowne; Royce wrote on the Problem of Christianity 
and the Conception of God; James on the Varieties of Religious 
Experience, Hocking on the Meaning of God. Philosophers have 
always written more or less about God. But the co-operation 
between theology and philosophy, broken off years ago by the 
distinction between natural and revealed religion, has been 
greatly extended during the last few years. The identification of 
the two is not complete, as it was in the Middle Ages. The phi- 
losopher can still write without mentioning God. But the con- 
temporary theologian cannot write, even about God, without 
mentioning Heraclitus and John Dewey, and most of the phi- 
losophers who flourished in between them. The philosopher, it 
seems, need not be a theologian, but the theologian of today has 
to be a philosopher. Modern theology is philosophy of religion. 
Such is the situation of theology at the end of fifty years. 

All this, not only what I have just said but what went before 
it, seems to me all to the good for theology. It marks the end of 
a long period during which theology was divorced from philoso- 
phy and thus more or less from the great body of deep and seri- 
ous thought, by the invention of the difference between revela- 
tion and human thinking. So long as that distinction stood, 
other thinkers might say what they would; the theologian was 
walled off into a realm of his own where he was perfectly safe, 
protected by isolation from the tides of thought that beat in the 
world around him. Within this realm of revealed truth it was 
his business to study, sort out, differentiate, classify, label, 
systematize, and otherwise play with what he found there, 
without much reference to what anyone else was thinking about 
the world. This divorce of theology from general human thought 
has been annulled. They must now live together. The task of 
the immediate future, for theology, is to make man’s thought 
about God and the spiritual life at home with that of the think- 
ers of the world. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO 
MODERN RELIGION 


CHARLES C. JOSEY 


rr “HE social, moral, and economic confusion of our age 

has its counterpart in the babel of conflicting voices 

claiming spiritual leadership. The lusty voice of 
science proclaims that we shall soon reach the Promised Land 
by following its guidance. In sharp opposition to this claim is 
the admonition of religious leaders that we shall never find a 
good life until we have found and enthroned God. With equal 
conviction the humanists claim that our pressing need is a 
greater love of man, unmixed and unconfused with super- 
naturalism. 

The writer is not inclined to criticize the positive claims of the 
scientist or of the religionist or of the humanist. He is of the 
opinion, however, that the spiritual leadership of our culture is 
impaired by the lack of appreciation of these groups for one 
another. Undoubtedly that leadership would be greatly 
strengthened, and the confusion in the inner lives of men and 
women greatly reduced, if those attempting to prescribe for our ~ 
evils and to guide us should find a common platform and culti- 
vate a wholesome respect for the efforts of one another. May it 
not be that the viewpoint and program of each is necessary to 
man’s highest good? Granting that they at times apparently 
point in different directions, may not this be due to the fact that 
they are pointing to and progressing toward the same objective, 
man’s highest good, from different positions? To develop this 
possibility in the hope of contributing a small plank to the 
bridge of greater mutual appreciation is the purpose of this 
paper. 

Numerous aspects of religion may be used as a basis for de- 
fining it, but to me the characteristic that most sharply differ- 
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entiates religion from related enterprises is its effort to satisfy 
man’s cosmic hunger, or craving for cosmic solidarity, and there- 
by deepen his spiritual life. I shall therefore define religion as 
the effort of man to deepen his moral and spiritual life by 
achieving a more harmonious relation with the source of his 
being. Many of us are inclined to ignore or to doubt the strength 
of this craving, yet to satisfy it brothers have fought brothers, 
husbands have abandoned wives, sons have forsaken fathers. 
To satisfy it many have spent years in the desert doing violence 
to every natural appetite; it has led to torture, starvation, dis- 
ease, and filth. On the other hand, it has caused men to restrain 
impulse and appetite, and thus achieve a more harmonious life. 
It has opened the eyes of many to the potential worth of man 
and kindled in them a devotion to human welfare sufficient to 
cause them to lay down their lives, if need be, in its furtherance. 
The history of religion, both good and bad, attests the strength 
of the urge in man to achieve a sense of solidarity with the 
source of his being. 

The history of philosophy and of poetry also show the 
strength of this urge. So true is this philosophy that it is fre- 
quently defined as the effort to get a comprehensive view of the 
universe with special reference to the status of man and his 
values. As for poetry, if from it were deleted all passages that 
spring from the poet’s intuitions of the unity of all things and 
his preoccupation with man’s cosmic status, it would lose much 
of its charm and beauty. Nor do we need to turn to philosophers 
and poets to obtain evidence of the strength of man’s craving 
for cosmic solidarity. Consider the masses of people. What is 
their attitude when the religious beliefs that answer their crav- 
ings for cosmic solidarity are questioned? Does not the emo- 
tional quality of their opposition indicate that these beliefs are 
ministering to one of their fundamental needs? Or is their oppo- 
sition to be regarded as similar to the cries of a spoilt baby who 
has been denied a dangerous toy? 

The reality and soundness of the need of man for cosmic 
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solidarity may be determined by considering the effect of satis- 
fying it. What was its effect on Christ and those who have 
followed him most closely? Do not their lives indicate that the 
individual, who has come to feel himself a channel through 
which God works, experiences a zeal and inner satisfaction that 
makes him immune to the petty things of life? Those who have 
achieved such integration know that they are of importance, 
they are the children of God, and their lives are raised to a 
higher pitch of energy and effort. 

Sometimes the individual becomes so interested in achieving 
cosmic solidarity that he neglects social obligations and duties. 
The present emphasis on social religion and humanism are re- 
actions to this danger. Yet in our zeal to correct a danger we 
must be careful not to do violence to one of man’s deepest crav- 
ings or discard one of his most important spiritual assets. 

It is generally recognized that the development and health 
of man depend on achieving an integrated life. At the level of 
the individual, integration means that the rule of impulse must 
give place to the rule of reason. Only in this way can internal 
confusion and inconsistency be avoided. At the level of society, 
integration means that the individual has come to identify his 
aims and aspirations with social aims. The conflict between 
narrow and selfish desires and social ends is eliminated by the 
individual broadening his interests. The individual who has at- 
tained this level of integration acts socially not from a sense of 
duty or from compulsion but because he has identified his inter- 
ests with those of society. Social duties or requirements then 
become acts of self-expression instead of restraining influences. 
But the process of integration is not ended with social integra- 
tion. Man is a creature of imagination. Rightly or wrongly he 
forms conceptions regarding the ultimate nature of things and 
of his place in the cosmos. Rightly or wrongly he feels that he 
is incomplete, that he is a fragment of a more complete whole, 
and he does not find peace until he has attained a harmonious 
relation with the whole of which he isa part. As our intellectual 
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cravings are not satisfied until we have organized the whole of 
our experience into one comprehensive system, so our cravings 
for completeness are not satisfied until we attain a cosmic status 
for our values. 

When the quest for cosmic solidarity takes the road of dis- 
cipline and expansion of social interests, health for the indi- 
vidual and for society results. On the other hand, when the 
attempt is made to attain it without the aid of discipline and 
broadened social interests, the personality of the seeker suffers 
and society is deprived of a powerful unifying and dynamic in- 
fluence. This is most likely to occur when society needs most 
a great spiritual dynamic, for in times of social chaos serious- 
minded men become discouraged and seek to console themselves 
for the ills of this world by contemplating the joys of heaven. 
This is what happened in the early centuries of Christianity. 
There is some evidence of a similar movement today. 

Other individuals, the more courageous ones, realizing the 
danger of abandoning this world for another, urge that we keep 
our eyes fastened on man and concentrate our efforts to elevate 
his life here and now, apparently oblivious of the fact that reflec- 
tion regarding his cosmic status is the source of a powerful drive 
that may be used constructively as well as destructively. No 
doubt this attitude springs in part from discouragement regard- 
ing the possibility of achieving a satisfactory cosmic status, and 
the determination to face heroically an indifferent cosmos. This 
is the position of humanism, yet some of our religious leaders 
have apparently become so impressed with the importance of 
man’s relations to man that they have minimized the impor- 
tance of man’s relations to God. 

Science has been held responsible by some for this unfortunate 
development while others insist there is no essential opposition 
between science and religion. Those who hold science responsi- 
ble for our truncated religious life are right if we regard as 
essential to religious life an other-worldly view, the acceptance 
of revelation, and the adherence to specific dogmas, for the spirit 
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of science is opposed to these, and it has succeeded in determi- 
ning modern man’s attitudes on these matters. With due ac- 
knowledgment of numerous exceptions the modern spirit is 
rationalistic and this-worldly. Again these proponents are right 
unless modern man can achieve a morally and spiritually stimu- 
lating world-view based on science and congenial to the atti- 
tudes science has engendered. Those who claim there is no es- 
sential opposition between science and religion are right if they 
can show that a vital religion can be based on the modern spirit. 
The alternative to this is either no religion, or a religion based 
on the world-view and attitudes of previous generations. In the 
latter event religion, instead of being an integrating influence 
in the lives of modern men and women, would become a source 
of confusion and disintegration by urging its devotees to cling 
to beliefs that are inconsistent with beliefs scientifically at- 
tained. 

If the latter misfortune is to be avoided, we must acquire 
greater appreciation for science and its contributions to our 
spiritual life. Modern culture has suffered greatly because the 
religious leaders of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries did 
not foresee or appreciate science as an ally in the struggle for 
man’s ascent. They and their predecessors had done much to 
pave the way for the birth of science and for the spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, yet they like many parents of ado- 
lescents became alarmed and attempted to crush some of the 
finest fruits of their labor, greatly to the injury of science, the 
church, and our civilization. Our ancestors might well be ex- 
cused on the ground that foresight is far more difficult than 
hindsight, but what shall we say of those who today lack 
appreciation of the achievements of science? 

One of the greatest hanc '-aps to man’s spiritual development 
is selfishness. Selfishness is greatly accentuated by scarcity. 
Where there is no scarcity, the greatest incentive to selfishness 
is removed. Accordingly many of those who presided at the 
birth of modern science saw in it the great deliverer of man, 
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and an instrument for bringing about a golden age of justice 
and broad humanitarianism. With the power of science they 
saw the end of cold and hunger, of slums and needless physical 
suffering. In their place they foresaw an era of abundance, of 
beautiful cities, adequate medical care for all, and schools un- 
hampered by lack of funds. In order that the opportunity to 
attain these goods should not be lost thrift and frugality became 
the outstanding ideals of our puritan ancestors, for only in that 
way could man be freed from the baseness that is engendered 
by scarcity. 

The dream of a utopia founded on plenty has not been real- 
ized, and many of the disappointed ones call themselves the 
disillusioned ones, as if the achievements of science guided by 
the profit motive were the true measure of science’s capacity 
guided by concern for human welfare. Recent events, instead 
of showing that the utopian writers were blind optimists, have 
indicated beyond reasonable doubt that with science it is possi- 
ble to create an abundance of material goods sufficient to banish 
from our midst the greatest cause of selfishness, strife, and 
exploitation. 

Science as a source of power is perhaps fully appreciated. We 
make use daily of the many conveniences and labor-saving de- 
vices it has created. We marvel at our radios and at our meth- 
ods of transportation and are thankful for the advances in the 
medical sciences and in sanitation. The effect of science on our 
attitudes, however, is not so widely appreciated. These, there- 
fore, need to be indicated more fully. 

Science through increasing our physical goods has not only 
provided us with the opportunity of building a democratic so- 
ciety based on a broad humanitarianism; it has co-operated 
with Christianity in deepening our devotion to these ideals. 
Christianity through stressing our relation to God and our 
brotherhood has caused us to look beneath superficial differ- 
ences to our common humanity, and has thereby deepened 
man’s respect for himself as man and sympathy of man for man. 
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Science also encourages us to get beneath such surface differ- 
ences as clothes, social position, and wealth to what the indi- 
vidual is fundamentally. It does not disown a man because his 
clothes are shabby or because he comes from a poor neighbor- 
hood. For it ability counts wherever found. At the other end 
of the social scale it has caused us to be more humane in our 
attitude toward criminals, the mentally deficient, and those 
suffering from mental sickness. It has done more; it has pointed 
out ways of making our humanitarianism effective. In virtue of 
science we now view criminals and the insane as men who have 
as a result of bodily disorders or of social pressure broken under 
the strain, and we demand that they be treated as medical and 
psychological problems. To appreciate this contribution of 
science to our spiritual life we need only compare our attitude 
with the barbarous practice of torturing the criminal and treat- 
ing the insane as abodes of the devil common in generations 
past. 

Science has also quickened our conscience regarding distribu- 
tion of workers in the various occupations. What right has so- 
ciety to condemn some of its members to an early death while 
others in more sheltered occupations live out their allotted time 
of threescore and ten? Science through unearthing the causes 
of desirable personality traits and of general intelligence is 
quickening our consciences regarding inequality of opportunity 
given our children. Why should the children of some be given 
every opportunity to make the most of their lives, while the 
children of others are condemned to a life of drudgery, unlight- 
ened by the development of their moral, spiritual, and intellec- 
tual potentialities? Equal opportunity to all involves more than 
opening the doors of our schools to all. Science in teaching us 
more about the determinants of personality and character has 
placed squarely before us a live moral issue, and has compelled 
us to regard social injustice and discrimination more seriously. 

In yet more direct ways science has enriched our spiritual life. 
Man’s moral and spiritual ascent has been constantly impeded 
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by bias, prejudice, and wishful thinking. These have been veri- 
tabie dungeons in which the free life of reason has wasted away. 
Science by inculcating love of truth and objectivity in our 
thinking has been a great liberator. It has cleared from our 
minds many stunting beliefs, and by enthroning reason has 
given us a fresh and opened view of the world and of our future. 
Moreover, science through cultivating a love of principles and 
the tendency to look for causes has lifted us out of our little 
subjective world to the heights where we can see all things, as 
Spinoza expressed it, under the guise of eternity. And there 
are few things more ennobling and more loaded with freedom 
for the human spirit than this. An important motive in the 
cultivation of science by Pythagoras, Plato, the Epicureans, 
and the Stoics was to free the individual from slavery to the 
whims of fortune and from the anxieties that commonly beset 
us, as well as from physical lust and appetite. Do not the peace 
and serenity of Plato, Epictetus, Newton, and Spinoza compare 
favorably with that of Augustine, Francis, Anselm, and Cathe- 
rine? It is time that science and religion, natural allies in the 
task of elevating man’s inner life, should recognize their com- 
mon task and effect a working agreement. 

Science must also be credited, along with humanism, with our 
current interest in the world here and now, and the consequent 
simplification of ethical problems. In times past efforts have 
been made to answer questions of right and wrong by other- 
worldly considerations, based largely upon revelation. This led 
not only to a complication of our moral problems, but distracted 
attention from the values of the here and now and minimized 
the importance of reason as a means of discovering the good. 

Science in emphasizing the here and now must not be re- 
garded as giving an account of the cosmos uncongenial to man’s 
spiritual life. I need only refer to the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle in the ancient world and to Bergson, Morgan, and 
Whitehead and the implications of Gestalt psychology in the 
present to justify this statement. We live in a world that is 
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value-creating. To discover these values and devise ways of 
attaining them is a task that calls forth in all of us our best 
efforts, and the task of doing so adds greatly to the dignity and 
worth of life and to the zest of living. Yet the feeling that 
science does not present a view of man and of the cosmos con- 
genial to our spiritual life persists and is partly justified by the 
tendency of some scientists to divest life of its meaning and 
dignity because these cannot be measured or experimentally 
controlled. I believe scientists are becoming less naive regarding 
their abstract descriptions and measurements. However this 
may be, the credit for insisting upon empirical and rational 
evidence instead of authority as the basis of belief should more 
than offset any debit growing out of science’s tendency to mis- 
take abstractions for reality, for it is difficult to conceive of any 
view more detrimental to our spiritual welfare than the insist- 
ence that we accept beliefs on authority even at the cost of doing 
violence to our rational nature. Man as a rational being must, 
if he is to be true to himself, preserve his rationality. He sur- 
renders his highest possession when he makes it bow to the non- 
rational. This is what science is determined not to do. 
Fortunately modern man does not have to do violence to his 
rational nature or to the spirit of science to achieve a world- 
view as congenial to his spiritual cravings as any founded on the 
wishful thinking of less scientific ages. To be sure, when science 
describes our universe in terms of its size, we feel small and of 
little significance; when it describes the rate of motion of our 
earth, moon, and stars, we gasp for breath as we do when the 
elevator drops beneath us. But size and motion through space 
are not the significant teachings of science regarding our cos- 
mos. For these we must turn to the qualitative changes it de- 
scribes. Cosmic dust forming vast nebulae out of which stars 
and their planets were formed; the emergence of life so insurgent 
and irrepressible as to make beautiful the depths of the sea and 
the mountain tops as well as the plains; little centers of life, 
mutually dependent and co-operative, forming vast associations 
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out of which the life of reason and high moral endeavor arose— 
these are the significant changes in our cosmos. 

In man the cosmic flowering has reached its highest form; in 
him it has become self-conscious, so that it need no longer act 
blindly. In man it has created the director of its energies, so 
that it may now consciously and deliberately seek to bring into 
being all the loveliness and nobility that it carries potentially 
within itself. Man the creature has become the creator. It is 
his to co-operate in bringing into being more of the values that 
give meaning to the cosmic unfolding; it is equally his to impede 
the realization of these values. Naturalistic ethics and cosmic 
evolution give us an inspiring picture of man and provide us 
with a moral objectivity we should increasingly pursue. 

The idea of progress, implicitly contained in the foregoing, has 
taken deep root in modern man. This is a striking characteristic 
of our era. Man, generally speaking, looks backward. The folk 
lore of all peoples contain myths of a golden age in the past, and 
even such an enlightened people as the Greeks placed perfection 
in the past. So general is this tendency that psychoanalysts 
have explained it as an outgrowth of our memories of childhood 
during which we were free from the cares, worries, and problems 
that now vex us. It has also been explained as an outgrowth of 
our tendency to idealize our ancestors. Whatever the cause, 
man generally looks backward to the Golden Age. Modern man 
looks forward. 

Why we should look forward is easily understood. Consider 
the plight of our ancestors about 1450. With the fall of Con- 
stantinople and the overrunning of Eastern Europe by Asiatics, _ 
Europeans occupied only a narrow strip of land in Western 
Europe. Perhaps never before had the fortune of Europeans 
been so low. Then came the discovery of America, the rebirth 
of learning, and the rise of science. From then on we have made 
steady progress. Our numbers have increased many fold. We 
now occupy or possess nine-tenths of the habitable regions of 
our planet. Our standard of living has risen so that a poor man 
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enjoys comforts and conveniences undreamed of by the wealthy 
generations ago. At the height of our progress the concept of 
evolution was presented and defended in such brilliant style 
that we were led to see our political, social, economic, and scien- 
tific progress as particular instances of universal growth or evo- 
lution. As a result of these fortunate occurrences modern man 
expects to progress. To appeal to him you must point to the 
future. This means that the religion of the modern man must 
work forward, not backward. 

Some, because of difficulty in making full use of our power to 
create an ideal society, have lost their courage and hope, and 
they delight to say that they have become disillusioned. Are 
they disillusioned, or are they suffering discouragement and loss 
of nerve at the first difficulty they cannot solve, or are they 
merely emotionally disturbed because social problems cannot 
be solved as they think they must be, or are they afraid that a 
society founded on justice is really about to be attained? For- 
tunately the spirit of progress is too deeply rooted in the posi- 
tive achievements of five centuries to be thus easily turned 
aside from the task of creating a better world. It waits only for 
an inspiring and aggressive leadership. 

Today we are unable to use our physical resources and the 
labor of millions who are anxious to work, yet the great majority 
of our people could use to advantage many material things. 
Many suffer from disease unattended to, yet doctors are idle, 
and our medical schools are equipped to train many more 
physicians than they are now training. Many children are de- 
prived of adequate schooling, yet thousands of qualified teachers 
are unemployed, and our colleges and universities as well as 
normal schools could rapidly train more if there were a demand 
for them. Many children need exceptional care and attention, 
yet only a few receive it, though there is no lack of facilities to 
train young men and women for this important work. The great 
masses of people suffer from a sense of uncertainty and fear re- 
garding the satisfaction of their physical needs and their future 
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social status, yet no society has enjoyed a greater opportunity 
to provide its members with a sense of security. 

Christ said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness and all these things shall be added unto you.”’ What 
would be the effect on our economic life if we were to accept 
that saying as our guiding principle? Would not every man and 
woman, every boy and girl, be given an opportunity to develop 
to the full his or her potentialities? Would there then be idle 
factories, unemployed physicians and teachers, or idle work- 
men? Certainly not until human needs had been satisfied, and 
then unemployment instead of being a symptom of social dis- 
organization and disease and slothfulness would be an indication 
that man had succeeded in attaining the great goal of providing 
himself with needed goods in sufficient quantities to enjoy a 
rest. What shall we say of men who stand in the way of social 
and economic progress while they themselves enjoy wealth and 
luxury? Christ said, “It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.” I ask you to consider this saying in the light of such 
passports into the kingdom of God as brotherly love, kindliness, 
an unwillingness to live off the labor of others, and the deter- 
mination to seek no special privilege for one’s self. 

Science has given us an opportunity unparalleled in history 
to create a race of superior men and women. It has done yet 
more: it has refined the human spirit by encouraging it to look 
at all things in the light of principles and cause and effect; it has 
deepened our sympathies and understanding and encouraged 
an objective attitude. Science has done and is doing its part. . 
Will the lovers of man be able to fire our souls with such en- 
thusiasm regarding our possibilities that we shall enter the 
Promised Land? On this humanists and religionists may well 
combine their resources. With this goal dominant in the hearts 
of each there will be no danger of the religionist forgetting man 
in his search for God. With this fear eliminated from the hu- 
manists there will be less disposition on their part to criticize 
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man for his efforts to find God or to achieve a satisfactory cos- 
mic relation. If the welfare of man depends on cosmic adjust- 
ments, the humanist can be expected to seek such. 

Science, religion, humanism—the love of truth, the love of 
God, the love of man—each in its way ministers to a deep- 
seated human need, each in its way enriches and elevates life. 
These are three of the ripe fruits of the human spirit. There is 
no reason why one should be jealous of the other. When each 
is seen by the others as important for the full and harmonious 
growth of man, we may confidently expect, instead of suspicion 
and jealousy, mutual regard and encouragement. They may 
point in different directions, but they point to the same goal. 
They are allies and companions, not opponents. When this is 
generally appreciated, may we not expect a social will and 
morale that shall awaken and infuse new power into our dor- 
mant energies and thus bring to us social health? 

The attitude of our clergy is encouraging. It is sensitive to 
our present needs and opportunities and has shown a disposition 
to welcome all champions of a social order more conducive to 
the development of a higher type of men and women. To be 
sure, voices of opposition have been heard in the church; many, 
chiefly laymen, are saying that the church should keep out of 
economics and politics, as if these had nothing to do with the 
task of elevating mankind. It is unlikely, however, that the 
church will be turned from its course by these criticisms. For it 
to do so would be to shirk its obligation to provide the spiritual 
leadership society so greatly needs, and deprive itself of con- 
tacts necessary for its own vitality and progress. Only by taking 
an active part in organizing the spiritual resources of the present 
and thus in creating a more ideal society can it be true to the 
spirit of Christ. If it fails, it may well expect to be stranded 
on the backwash of civilization while mankind passes by—if 
mankind passes by. 


UNIVERSITY OF SouTH DAKOTA 
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Entbiirgerlichung des Protestantismus? By HEINRICH ADOLPH. Gotha: 

Klotz, 1936. viiit+130 pages. M. 2. 

Freedom in the Modern World. By Jacques Maritain. New York: 

Scribners, 1936. 223 pages. $2.00. 

Individual freedom and institutional control are the two foci about 
which cultural history describes its orbit. These dual centers of interest 
are conspicuously evident in both political and religious history. To make 
individual liberty compatible with the authority of either a church or a 
state has always been a difficult problem to solve. And when individuals 
reach a state of mind that enables them to yield unquestioning allegiance 
to an institution like the church or the state, what is to be the outcome 
when one or the other of these institutions lays claim to supremacy? 
Everyone acquainted with the history of civilization knows that these 
are old questions. They have emerged time and again in the past, but of 
late they have been acutely revived by religious and political conditions 
in modern Europe with which these two books deal. Adolph addresses 
himself to the situation of Protestantism in Germany, while Maritain has 
a wider outlook but speaks very definitely for Roman Catholicism. 

Adolph, who is professor of theology at Giessen, aims to discover trends 
and analyze current events, rather than to offer a final solution. Starting 
with medieval times when all of society’s affairs were under the unifying 
power of the church, he sees in the rise of Protestantism the emergence of 
a secularized individualism, that in time expressed itself in a free intellec- 
tualism, idealism, and liberalism. Protestantism became bourgeois, so to 
speak, and so lost the power to synthesize with culture as a whole, particu- 
larly with the present-day drift of popular German political sentiment. 
Hence the need for Protestantism to arrest and reverse its former trends— 
to “debourgeoisize”’ itself, if we may use the term. This will mean a new 
medieval synthesis, but one not to be buttressed by the metaphysics of 
scholasticism and guaranteed by an infallible revelation pontifically medi- 
ated. Rather, the new revelation speaks through the spirit of the German 
people. This is a supra-personal voice that inspires the totalitarian state, 
marks out for itself a leader, offers the greatest possible opportunity for 
free personal response to the revelation, and thus the inviolable factor of 
personality survives in the unit of totality and the maintenance of a higher 
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type of freedom. A kind of folk-metaphysics supplants the intellectual 
metaphysics of scholasticism. How far Protestantism in Germany will be 
able to come to terms with the new temper Adolph does not attempt to 
forecast. He finds a unitive urge in Protestantism, but whether it will 
constitute itself an autonomous unity analogous to the political state but 
free and self-directing, or will become suberdinate, is left an open ques- 
tion. The answer must be awaited until given by history, but in the 
meantime we may contemplate the consequences of a return to even a 
new type of medievalism. Shall we blot out the focus of individualism in 
order that culture may move in a perfect circle about an institutional 
center? And, if we do, who will make the institution and guarantee its 
validity? 

To this question Maritain, one of the best-known exponents of neo- 
Thomism, has a ready answer. The institution has been divinely estab- 
lished and is therefore supernaturally guaranteed. It is the Catholic 
church. But today it is not politically supreme, and in no state where 
totalitarianism is at present in the ascendancy—Soviet Russia, Fascist 
Italy, or Nazi Germany—are conditions promising for the restoration of 
the original medieval synthesis that subordinated the state to the church. 
Nevertheless the church is essentially supreme because it is a supernatural 
institution whose authority is not impaired by lack of political support, 
which pertains only to temporal affairs while the church is concerned with 
spiritual and eternal values. Nevertheless a good state would heed the 
voice of the church even to the extent of exercising force on its behalf in 
the cause of righteousness, even in the persecution of heretics. For a thief 
or a murderer merely commits a crime against man’s possessions or body, 
while one who teaches heresy may inflict death upon man’s immortal 
soul. Can any measure of freedom be recognized within this type of 
thinking? Maritain answers emphatically in the affirmative by setting 
forth in the first part of the book his philosophy of freedom reproduced 
from the dialectic of Thomas Aquinas. Man, it is conceded, has the power 
of free will, but for its full and proper realization his choices have to be 
brought into line with intellectual opinions of a higher metaphysical or- 
der. The “bourgeois” temper of individualism in religion, as manifested 
in Protestantism, is allowed no validity. Which means in the last resort 
that man is free to choose revealed truth but incompetent of himself to 
form reliable opinions about religious values. Protestantism is charged 
with having so secularized spiritual things that it has been chiefly to 
blame for the impasse in which religion finds itself today within the mod- 
ern cultural situation. On this point the author repeats the views that he 
previously expounded in his book on Religion and Culture. The final 
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section of the present volume sets forth the program of procedure for 
Catholics to follow in securing for their church its rightful place in modern 
society, and is essentially a restatement of the position presented in his 
earlier work, The Things That Are Not Caesar’s. 

While the Catholic theory calls for initiative and energy on the part 
of the individual in helping to bring to realization a Christianized society, 
his activities must conform to a model already given. He has no respon- 
sibility for revising the model, whether by his own insight and experience 
or by any fresh increments of divine guidance. This possibility and obli- 
gation are of the genius of modern Protestantism, a feature that Maritain 


naturally is incapable of appreciating. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri. By 
H. Ipris Bett and T. C. Skeat (edd.). London: British Museum, 
1935. X+63 pages and 5 plates. 5s. 

This important publication edits four early Christian Greek papyri in 
the British Museum: Egerton Papyrus 2, “Unknown Gospel”; Egerton 
Papyrus 3, ‘“Fragments of a Gospel Commentary (?)”; Egerton Papyrus 
4, II Chron. 24:17-27; and Egerton Papyrus 5, “Leaf from a Liturgical 
Book.” 

The fragment of the commentary is so mutilated that its identification 
is still unaccomplished. It quotes from Matthew, Psalms, John, Philip- 
pians, and II Timothy. Its date near the beginning of the third century 
makes it one of the earliest documents of Christian theology. The leaf 
from a liturgical book contains part of two prayers which have no obvious 
relationship to the later liturgies. The barrage of imperatives with which 
the first prayer opens is similar to the series of verbs in Clement of 
Alexandria’s Exhortation, chapter i, and to another series of synonyms 
in the Tutor i. 9. In the LXX papyrus the editors suggest that in verse 26 
(1. 46) a series of proper names has been telescoped into fa[Be6] o rou 
gapadlo p]waGlt}rns, with the omission of one line of text. Is it not more 
probable that one should read {a[Bed] 0 Tov capya o omit- 
ting kat o Tov o by homoeoteleuton? This 
involves no change in any certain letter in the editors’ transcription. 

The most important of these papyri is the one containing the frag- 
ments of the early Christian gospel which the editors date on paleo- 
graphical grounds as about A.D. 160. It contains the story of the healing 
of a leper, the record of a question about tribute, a blend of Johannine 
texts on the relation of Jesus to the Law, and a new incident without 
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parallel in the extant gospels. The editors regard this papyrus as an 
independent document with no relation to our canonical gospels unless it 
be as a source or primitive form of the Fourth Gospel. But the resem- 
blances to Synoptic material seem to this reviewer to compel the admission 
of literary dependence on the Synoptic Gospels. This judgment is rein- 
forced by the nature of the differences in detail between the new gospel 
and the first three. The leper’s statement that he caught his leprosy by 
traveling with lepers and eating with them in an inn is historically im- 
probable in Palestine, and is typical of secondary additions to early gospel 
material. The reader is reminded of the Gospel of the Hebrews with its 
contribution to the story of the man with the withered hand. A detailed 
resemblance to the apocryphal gospels in a matter of syntax is recorded 
by the editors in a note on page 37, and the general opinion of New Testa- 
ment scholars who have reviewed this book is that the new gospel is 
secondary, not primitive, and that it depends on the fourfold gospel. 

Where this new gospel resembles the Fourth Gospel, the degree of 
verbal similarity is much higher than it is in passages where it resembles 
the Synoptics. Yet the author is far from the Johannine theology, as is 
evidenced by his use of the phrase “the hour of his betrayal.” Several 
explanations of these phenomena are possible. The one favored by the 
editors i. that this document may have been a source used by the Fourth 
Evangelist. A more plausible explanation assumes that the new evange- 
list has read the fourfold gospel more than once and uses it as one source 
for his own work. Three-fourths of the fourfold gospel is Synoptic; there- 
fore, our author is more familiar with Synoptic ideas than with Johan- 
nine, but the varying parallels in the first three gospels have blurred the 
outlines of his memories of that material. The influence of Synoptic ideas 
upon Johannine language can be seen in the phrase referred to above. 
“The hour,” which in John is an hour of exaltation or at least of departure, 
becomes in this gospel “‘the hour of betrayal’”’—a thoroughly Synoptic and 
non-Johannine idea. The Fourth Gospel, itself, is a similar example of 
free re-working of earlier gospel materials, and the blend of Johannine 
and Synoptic material in this phrase and in the passage, “Master Jesus, 
we know that thou art come from God .... ,” indicates that we have 
here one of the earliest witnesses to the fourfold gospel. 

That our evangelist used another minor source aside from our four gos- 
pels is shown by the last story and is in keeping with the nature of other 
second-century gospels. At the beginning of this century the Fourth 
Evangelist wrote his gospel on the basis of the Synoptics as his main 
source but did not scruple to use other material in addition. In this re- 
gard, as in the freedom with which the material is re-written, the new 
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evangelist fits harmoniously into the period between A.D. too and 180, a 
period in which the word “apostolic” had not yet reached the peak of its 
authority. 

Unfortunately, this last incident, hitherto unknown, is very fragmen- 
tary. All that is certain is that Jesus asks a strange question, that Jesus 
walks to the bank of the Jordan and sows (something) (somewhere) which 
(miraculously) brings forth(?) fruit. It is in all probability a nature 
miracle in which seeds spring up to maturity and fruition with super- 
natural speed. The reviews by Lietzmann and Dibelius make stimulating 
suggestions as to the supplementation of this fragment.t I venture the 
suggestion that the first part of this section is the end of one story, and 
that the words “‘Jesus, when he was out walking, stopped on the edge of 
the river Jordan ....” begin a new story. Several gospel stories end 
with a strange saying from Jesus at which the crowd marvels; several 
gospel stories begin with Jesus walking along. But it is hard to recon- 
struct this as a single incident in which the sequence would be (1) a 
strange saying by Jesus, (2) amazement of the crowds, (3) Jesus goes 
walking and stops at the Jordan, and (4) Jesus performs a miracle. Items 
(1) and (2) might conceivably have some reference to Jesus’ ability to 
pass unseen through closed doors (cf. Luke 24:31 and John 20:19). The 
nature miracle is one more detail which makes the gospel seem secondary 
rather than primitive. 

The value of the British Museum gospel papyrus is great in every way. 
It is the oldest manuscript of a Christian gospel even if it is not a manu- 
script of the oldest Christian gospel. Its dependence on all four of our 
canonical gospels makes it an early and valuable witness for the existence 
and dissemination of the fourfold gospel canon. The freedom with which 
earlier gospel material is handled here supports the evidence of John, the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, Tatian, and Marcion as to the freedom with which 
pious Christians treated the most authoritative Christian documents 
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Les Psaumes: Traduction rythmée d’aprés ? Hébreu. By L. DESNOYERS. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer & Cie, 1935. 469 pages. Fr. 35. 
In July, 1928, M. Desnoyers submitted to his Parisian editors the com- 
plete manuscript of this book; on the eighteenth of October following, 
his death occurred. After this lengthy delay caused, according to the 
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luminous explanation of the editors, by diverses circonstances, his faith- 
ful labor through ten years of earnest devotion is now offered to the read- 
ing public. 

The bulk of the volume, pages 65-460, consists, as we should expect, of 
M. Desnoyers’s translation of the entire Psalter in which he has undertak- 
en to represent in French verse, not alone the meter of the Hebrew 
poems, but as well their strophic structure. But the book contains also 
nearly fifty pages of introduction through which he discusses ‘“‘Le texte 
des psaumes,” “La structure litteraire des psaumes,” “Les titres et les 
auteurs des psaumes,” and a series of religious and theological matters rel- 
evant to an understanding of the Psalter. In addition each psalm is 
prefaced with the title it bears in the Vulgate and a summary of its con- 
tents, and is further provided with footnotes which comprise actually a 
modestly generous commentary. 

While the work is marked throughout by scholarly care and compe- 
tence, yet it is not a critical study in any sense of the term; the prime in- 
terest of the author in the devotional use of the Psalter by religious people 
is apparent throughout. This mood may well be accounted one of its 
merits, for the biblical exegete may not readily forget that the Bible is 
first of all a religious literature; and the Psalter in particular is the deposit 
of the devout hopes and aspirations of ancient Israel, and has remained 
through the ages the deepest and truest expression of the many-sided ex- 
periences that make up the devotional life. It is, and has always been, the 
great classic of the inner life. 

However, merely to approve the volume as a treatment of the Psalter 
permeated with a deep religious spirit is too undiscriminating; such works 
may, and actually have, appeared at any point between the wide ex- 
tremes of critical outlook and scholarly ability and accuracy. M. Des- 
noyers’s volume is throughout of that conservative, if not traditional, 
temper which commonly marks Catholic biblical scholarship. A conven- 
ient place at which to observe this phase of his critical bias is his treat- 
ment of the problem of Davidic psalms. As we are prepared to expect, he 
holds that a large number of psalms actually come from David; and his 
reasoning on the matter is an interesting blend of commendable caution, 
of incisive criticism directed against superficial objections, of theological 
presuppositions, and of personal bias. He remarks quite properly that 
the issue should not be prejudged but decided in accordance with the evi- 
dence of each individual psalm; but it is disconcerting to test the working 
of this rule in his own hands, as, e.g., in his note on Psalm 2, which is a 
clear case of repudiation of evidence and decision on subjective bias 
alone. And the source of that bias is not far to seek; elsewhere he warns 
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of the “dogmatisme erroné de la théorie évolutive des idées religieuses”’ ; 
he answers, too, the argument from the late ideas of many psalms with 
the crushing comment, “comme si David ... n’avait pas été un inspiré de 
Dieu” (pp. 16 and 17). There is the crux of the issue! Critical questions 
are to be prejudged in accordance with a dogmatic theory of biblical in- 
spiration. It is the old story of traditional theology’s reversal of the prop- 
er use of evidence. There is nothing here for open-minded scholarship 
whatever sectarian badge it may bear. 

The feature in which the work does merit recognition, however, is its 
treatment of the forms of the original poems. M. Desnoyers’s effort to 
represent the meter of the Hebrew poems in a modern translation is no 
novelty; it is a familiar device of translators to which the genius of Hebrew 
verse readily lends itself. But the distinctive feature of his work is the 
scope of his undertaking: that he has so rendered the entire Psalter. And 
on the whole his success is high; though one need not search far for pas- 
sages where his treatment is more than doubtful, generally because of a 
questionable scansion of the Hebrew though in some cases he seems to 
have been misled by the line division in Kittel’s Biblica Hebraica which 
he apparently followed too implicitly. But the really important matter is 
his handling of the vexed question of the strophic structure of the several 
psalms. It is an undertaking beset with great difficulty and beclouded 
with the prejudices born of manifold blunders already perpetrated in the 
name of criticism. But in his three-page discussion of “la structure lit- 
téraire des psaumes”’ and in his actual working-out of his findings in the 
individual poems M. Desnoyers has produced results of the first order. 
He has put this matter on an entirely new basis. In this regard his vol- 
ume is a contribution of the highest importance to biblical scholarship. 

Briefly, he finds that the Psalms are constituted of couplets and triads, 
which then combine into larger units of a wide variety of forms, for which 
he reserves the name “strophe.”” Sometimes, he says, the structure of 
these strophes is constant throughout the psalm: e.g., Psalm 26 is of 
three strophes of two couplets each; but others are quite diverse, as Psalm 
44 which consists of one strophe of a couplet, a triad, a couplet, and a 
triad; a second of four couplets; and a third similar to the first except that 
it reverses the order of the component elements. Another structure fea- 
tures the use of a half-strophe as a prelude: Psalm 49 has two couplets 
followed by two strophes of four couplets each. 

His analysis of the individual psalms in accordance with these princi- 
ples is not infrequently open to objection. His excessive conservatism 
toward the text results at times in his retaining obviously spurious mate- 
rial, which then he is compelled to fit into his analysis, with the result 
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that he goes far astray. Psalm 2, for example, he divides into two strophes, 
each of two groups of seven stichoi; still worse, this major strophic divi- 
sion he places between verses 7a and 7b. If he had recognized that verse 
3c is a gloss, and had made the very slight emendation necessary in verses 
7 and 8 (as Gressmann) he should then have found the: the psalm falls 
obviously and naturally into four triads. It is apparently a comparable 
conservatism directed toward larger matters of criticism that misleads 
him in Psalm 5; he has failed to recognize that it is constituted actually of 
two distinct poems dividing at verse 10; the first is composed of three 
strophes, each of a triad and an overhanging stichos; the second is in 
couplets with a concluding benediction. But instead he finds in the en- 
tire psalm three strophes separating at verses 8 and 12. The first is of 
four couplets; the second of a couplet, three stichoi (!) and two couplets; 
the third of a single triad. One need scarce comment that it is an arrange- 
ment that is inherently improbably as well as demonstrably wrong. In 
Psalms 29 and 104 he ignores the excellent work already done by Pro- 
fessor Kemper Fullerton and falls into error again. In Psalm 23 he is cer- 
tainly wrong in making verse 4 a triad; it is a perfectly obvious couplet of 
2:2:2 lines. This vitiates his entire analysis. The poem is apparently of 
an initial triad (verses 15-3) followed by three couplets. 

However, it was inevitable that in pioneer work on a scale such as M. 
Desnoyers has here undertaken, some mistakes should occur. Yet the 
fact remains that his results are a contribution of prime importance to our 
understanding of the structure of Hebrew poetry. It is easily the best 


treatment of the problem as yet published. 
W. A. IRwIn 


University of Chicago 


Psychology and the Promethean Will. By WitttaM H. SHELDON. New 

York: Harper, 1936. x+265 pages. $2.50. 

The Return to Religion. By Henry C. Linx. New York: Macmillan, 

1936. 181 pages. $1.75. 

For some years there has been a growing interest in psychology as an 
aid to religious counseling. This is not a new interest. The confession as a 
church practice has always been carried on with a substantial measure of 
psychological insight; and the continuity of psychological study is heavily 
in debt to the persistence of pastoral counseling. Even exorcism was a 
method of dealing with the mentally maladjusted, but this was regarded 
as an extreme measure and religious help dealt principally with the normal 
functioning of the parishioners. 
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But three new features characterize the relations of the “new psychol- 
ogy” and religious counseling. The term ‘‘normal]”’ has undergone subtle 
analysis so that we are not so sure as formerly who is normal. At this 
point the analysis of human behavior into fragmentary reactions, coupled 
with the recognition that these particularistic reactions may be magnified 
to “abnormal” proportions, has served to bring out the idea that a typical 
balance represents normality. But what determines that the balance is 
sound? This opens up a field which forces us beyond analysis to philosoph- 
ical and theological considerations. 

Traditionally, religious counseling proceeded upon quite definite as- 
sumptions as to sound human adjustment and these assumptions were in- 
tegrally related to a historic movement and its accumulated body of expe- 
rience. But modern psychology has deliberately abandoned not merely the 
particular assumptions but the view that such a normative basis was re- 
quired. At the same time, modern religionists have, in their eagerness to 
be “scientific,” rushed to the psychologists not only for analytical tools 
but also for their views of personality. As a result, religious counselors 
have left behind the very thing they needed most: a normative basis for 
religious counseling. They have at times even discounted such “preju- 
dices” as the religious views implied. A notable exception to this is the 
recent Normative Psychology of Religion of the Drs. Wieman. 

Meanwhile psychological counseling has inevitably smuggled in other 
norms, some of them very superficial and unguarded. Efforts have been 
made to get the “patient” (sic) adjusted to his immediate situation, with- 
out thought for the validity of the claims of the immediate situation upon 
him. How badly the prophets were adjusted to their immediatesituations! 
And how easily the psychologist’s pet aversions have “guided’’ the pa- 
tient’s conduct! 

With these three tendencies dominating the development of this new 
area of study, mental hygiene threatens to become a substitute for ag- 
gressive social reconstruction. It may even become (God save the mark!) 
“an escape”! Still more serious is the loose thinking about the history of 
the religious enterprise which begets a false perspective about the rela- 
tions of religion to human behavior; and leads the mental hygienist to 
confuse his own personal experience with the broad historical term “reli- 
gion.” 

The two recent books creating much comment in this field exemplify 
these dangers, though in great difference of degree. Dr. Link is startling 
the religious world by coming out with an indorsement of the value of 
discipline—and discipline of the puritanical type to boot. Do what you 
do not want to do and you will be the better for it. The author’s biograph- 
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ical note should not be taken too seriously. The pattern is familiar: early 
piety encounters college sophistication and goes to the wall; later recog- 
nition of inadequate motivation suggests a return to religion; the return 
is accomplished with the impedimenta of a sophisticated jargon, and be- 
hold—a new discovery! One must hold his tongue in his cheek when the 
author writes, “Unfortunately, it is a highly intellectual return.” Ob- 
sessed by an idea of religion as an escape, the psychological adviser be- 
comes aware of religion as an aggressive power. But this aggression is not 
to take the form of social ethical reconstruction (see the misnamed chapter 
on social planning), but rather the adoption of a “right” attitude toward 
the world. The C.C.C. camps are fine training with their “enforced, co- 
operative routine’”—and so, presumably, is any military system. Reli- 
gion and social conservatism are bound together by psychology! 

Dr. Sheldon’s book is at once more cautious and more balanced, for the 
author is aware of the philosophical fringes of his field and is not disposed 
to argue them out of existence. But even here the grasp of historic reli- 
gion is weak, so that particular contemporary religious reactions are taken 
as typical. This may be seen in his generalizations about Promethean and 
Epimethean attitudes toward life. These attitudes, long familiar to his- 
torians of religion in the contrast of prophetic with priestly religion, or of 
religion as adventure with religion as security, have always struggled 
within Christianity itself. Yet he asserts that the earliest Christian vir- 
tues were Epimethean: poverty, chastity, and obedience. Can it be that 
he has forgotten the “theological virtues” enshrined in Christian ethics 
from the time of Paul, all of them Promethean: faith, hope, and love? 

But it would be unfair to take this incidental error, essential though it 
is to one of his main contentions, as condemning the book. The volume 
contains two major contributions to an understanding of the relations of 
psychology and religion. One is his suggestive discussion of “the waster 
mind.” Defining character as “the extent to which a mind is purposively 
cemented together and can resist disintegrative influences,” the tendency 
to ignore or resent the time dimension on which character is based, to live 
just in and for the present, is called the waster mind. Under this caption, 
loaded with adverse connotations, he attacks the conventionalism which 
Sinclair Lewis flayed in Main Street, and also the cult of expressionism of 
which D. H. Lawrence was the apostle. 

Far more significant, however, is his suggestion that the function of 
religion is not to resolve, but to tolerate, conflict. This stands in favorable 
contrast with the optimistic declarations of some religious psychologists 
who think of religion as resolution of inner conflict and the attainment of 
peace. But the toleration spoken of turns out to be a lifting of emotional 
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conflict into intellectual perspective, a seeing our inner stresses sub specie 
temporis, if not aeternitatis. Here again is a cleverly written restatement 
of an old insight of religion, and perhaps the statement in its modern garb 
will catch the eye of readers too ‘‘sophisticated’’ to read it in a simpler 
form in classic religious literature. 

The author’s psychological “system” will arouse the curiosity of his 
fellow-psychologists. His “working picture of the mind” consists of five 
panels: material relations; social dominance and submission; sexual rela- 
tions; orientation; and feeling-awareness. The book closes with applica- 
tion of his panel system to pathology. In a sentence of all too typical 
verbiage we read that “the character-phyllic [sic] mind has lost ground on 
all fronts to the waster, essentially because of the internal ravages of the 
Promethean conflict.” In other words, men have given up purposeful 
living because of the strain and the discontent which it engenders. This 
difficulty as it appears in different areas of modern culture is then made 
the theme of a series of homilies, ranging from youth movements and 
pacifism to population pressures and the love of birds. Modern culture 
suffers, we are told, from ‘‘dissociation in the fifth panel.”’ 

Dr. Sheldon seems constrained to close with a discussion of diagnosis of 
mental ills which leaves one again with the same uncomfortable feeling 
that religion is to serve sick minds. Let us beware lest this come to be re- 
garded as its main function, and the value of religion for the “tough 
minded” be lost. Let the reader also remember that the author’s propos- 
als for mental treatment come not so much from his elaborate psychologi- 
cal discussions as from the remnants of his Christian faith. 

EpwIn Ewart AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


American Philosophies of Religion. By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN and 
BERNARD EUGENE MELAND. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1936. 
370 pages. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book seems to be both pedagogical and prophetic. 
We find here a series of fairly clear statements of a number of philosophical 
and theological points of view, and brief expositions of the work of more 
than fifty American thinkers in the field of religion. Some of these exposi- 
tions are so brief that they seem to possess little value, but on the whole 
the authors are amazingly successful in giving the reader areliable account 
of what is happening in American philosophy of religion. The errors are 
not so much in interpretation as in such matters as referring to “E. B. 
Pratt” when “J. B. Pratt” is intended, or writing “J. N. Randall, Jr.” 
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for “J. H. Randall, Jr.” Even more absorbing than the interpretation of 
individual men is the task of classifying them. This task appears to be 
linked with the prophetic, more than with the pedagogical, interest. The 
authors are disturbed by the crisis in American culture which is best de- 
scribed negatively as the loss of any set of ideals or values to which the 
greater part of our society is willing to give wholehearted allegiance. 
Philosophy of religion cannot of itself supply what is so tragically lacking, 
but it is one of the instruments which may well be used to contribute to- 
ward that desirable end. Thus the authors of this book turn to the writ- 
ings of a large number of theologians and philosophers with the hope of 
finding some few clearly distinguishable patterns of thought which may 
serve as guides for the present and indications of those directions which 
work in this field must take if it is to fulfil its practical mission. 

The problem of classification becomes the most interesting problem of 
the book. The scheme adopted is that of interpreting American philoso- 
phies of religion in terms of four historic traditions. The first of these tra- 
ditions is that of “supernaturalism.” The outstanding contemporary ex- 
pression of this point of view is found in the work of such men as G. W. 
Richards and Reinhold Niebuhr who have been influenced by the Barth- 
ian movement. The second great historical tradition shaping American 
thought is “‘idealism,”’ which, in turn, has the three varieties of absolutism, 
personalism, and mysticism. In the third place, there is the tradition of 
“romanticism,” which has its roots in the theology of Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl. The American romanticists are called either “ethical intuition- 
ists,” represented by Professors Lyman, Macintosh, Horton, and others, 
or “aesthetic naturalists” of whom Santayana is the leader. Finally, 
there is the tradition of “naturalism,” which has its subdivisions of ‘evo- 
lutionary theism,” “‘cosmic theism,” “religious humanism,” and ‘“‘empiri- 
cal theism.” 

The greatest difficulties arise in connection with the classifications 
under “‘romanticism” and “naturalism.” It is quite clear that aesthetic 
naturalists belong in the romantic tradition because for them religion is 
certainly an affair of the heart. So far as existence is concerned it may well 
be that the positive sciences or a materialistic metaphysics are the best 
guides to truth. Religion is poetry, having to do, not with objective 
truth, but with man’s imaginative and emotional response to his world. 
But it is by no means clear why the men called “ethical intuitionists” 
should be thought of as belonging distinctively to the romantic tradition. 
They do not base their philosophy of religion upon a uniquely religious 
experience any more than do some of the so-called naturalists or idealists. 
They talk about “‘scientific method,” and they employ some of the meth- 
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ods of pragmatism and of rationalism. Perhaps, as the authors suggest, 
the eclecticism of this group defies classification, but to label them roman- 
ticists is peculiarly unsatisfactory. 

The inadequacies in the treatment of “naturalism” are even more ap- 
parent. What is meant by a naturalist in philosophy of religion is some- 
what difficult to determine, but he seems to be one who fails to affirm 
specifically the supernatural and who makes some attempt to link religion 
with scientific concepts and scientific method. After reading this section 
of the book the reviewer finds that instead of the four subdivisions made 
by the authors there are three others which suggest themselves. The first 
includes those liberals who have some understanding of science and who 
are earnestly trying to see how much of revealed religion they can hold to 
in the light of “the scientific view of the world.” The second is composed 
of philosophers who try to solve traditional metaphysical problems in 
terms of concepts arising out of the natural sciences and in whose solu- 
tion one of the ultimate principles of explanation bears some relation to 
the God of religion. Professor Whitehead belongs to this group. The 
third subdivision which suggests itself is instrumentalism which has tried 
to dispose of many traditional problems of philosophy by showing that 
they are meaningless problems. The application of this philosophy to 
religion has been, for the most part, religious humanism, although Pro- 
fessor Dewey has been classified in the book as an “empirical theist.” 

In Professor Wieman’s concluding remarks he predicts that the most 
significant work in philosophy of religion in the immediate future will be 
done within two radically opposed camps, viz., neo-supernaturalism and 
naturalism. This is a reasonable prediction, and one might say also that 
the naturalism in which the most vital work will be done is of the instru- 
mentalist type. 

The conclusion of the book contains, in addition to Professor Wieman’s 
illuminating remarks, a very interesting symposium on “the present out- 
look in philosophy of religion.” President G. W. Richards represents the 
supernaturalists and Professor E. S. Brightman the idealists. Professor 
D. C. Macintosh is supposed to be the spokesman for romanticism, but ~ 
he insists that he is a “realist” and not a “romanticist.” Professor E. S. 
Ames writes in defense of pragmatic naturalism. 

Howarp B. JEFFERSON 
Colgate University 
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The Message of Israel: Twenty-four Religious Essays and Sermons by 
Outstanding Orthodox, Conservative and Reform Rabbis. Edited by 
IsRAEL H. WEISFELD, with an Introduction by DR. MEYER WAXMAN. 
New York: Bloch, 1936. 285 pages. $3.00. 

If to this somewhat full statement of the title-page there are added a 
few excerpts from the Editor’s Preface, an accurate impression of this 
volume will be obtained. After pointing out the religious dangers of the 
present critical time, he urges the importance of the preacher’s function: 

Primarily, the rabbi is a scholar and preacher whose duty and sacred obliga- 
tion is to exhort and inspire, to bring the spirit of God in an earnest and devout 
manner to his congregants. .... And only through effective preaching can they 
become infected with this wholesome spirit. Particularly in these days of moral 


bankruptcy and general confusion is the sermon vital and potentially powerful. _ 


The objectives of the book he describes as two: 

First, to cause by this united effort of outstanding Reform, Conservative and 
Orthodox rabbis, a closer understanding on the part of the average Jew of the 
commonness of our cultural and religious heritage and, secondly, to provide for 
the Christian world not a mere factual text-book, but a significant interpretive 
presentation of Jewish life and thought as expressed through its holidays. 


A particularly valuable feature of the volume is the Introduction, in 
which the scholarly author of A History of Jewish Literature traces the 
course of Jewish preaching from earliest times to its status in American 
Jewry of our own days. He deprecates the present situation; since the 
World War certain forces have demanded that 
the Rabbi... . turn into the emotional speaker and appeal maker. The re- 
ligious, educational and constructive elements of the sermon dwindle into in- 
significance and the flamboyant, the propagandist, the oratorically stirring 
features became predominating. On the other hand, the spread of scientific 
ideas, the laxity of religious belief among the more intellectual . . . . robbed the 
English sermon of its religious features. No more is the Rabbi the religious 
preacher and the expounder of the word of God, but rather the popular lecturer 
on all the subjects . . . . in which his audience is supposed to be greatly inter- 
ested. He is also the book reviewer, and the reporter of current events... .. 
It is not within the limits of this survey to seek to remedy the situation, but 
. ... Jewish preaching, if it does not want to break with the long tradition 
of the past, must continue also in the future as the organ of instruction in the 
ways of God and the means of preservation of a living Jewish religious con- 
sciousness. 


Obviously we have here something of more than merely sectarian 
Jewish interest. How true the summary is of much recent Christian 
preaching as well; and how universally valid Dr. Waxman’s ideal that 
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preaching, if it is to be true to its genius and entire purpose, must continue 
to be the organ of instruction in the ways of God! 

The non-Jewish reader will find in these sermons much that is strange 
to his religious vocabulary. He may entertain, too, some criticism of the 
emphasis on the “‘spirit of Israel’’; he may be inclined to dismiss as 
trivial the lament that 


dietary laws are almost universally discarded. Our own neighborhood is being 


overrun by “‘sanitary”’ butchers who openly sell ‘‘trefah’’ meat and do a flourish- 


ing trade among the old and young..... Jewish education is faced with 
mountainous obstacles. Christmas trees are maintaining their popularity in 


Jewish homes and intermarriage shows no sign of abating. 


It may be felt, too, that some of the denunciations of Nazi persecution 
partake more of group loyalty than of religious fervor. And the note of 
Zionism sounded here and there will seem, to the uninitiated, an intru- 
sion of political propaganda into the midst of religious exhortation. But 
a small measure of mental elasticity, not to say of Christian tolerance, 
will suffice to obviate all such criticism; brief reflection will show that 
these are matters which, mutatis mutandis, have become trite in Christian 
preaching. For “spirit of Israel” say “Christian spirit”; for dietary laws 
and the rest put Sabbath observance and church attendance and whatever 
minutiae of conduct any given Christian body may stress as the expres- 
sion of its principles; and, by a somewhat longer transfer, for Zionism 
think of Christian missions—and it will be realized that non-Jews have 
here no occasion to smile or scoff. 

But all such apologetics become superfluous when we recognize, as we 
must, the vision, the religious faith, and earnestness which is the vital 
urge in every one of these twenty-four sermons. These men see in Juda- 
ism, not a self-centered sect struggling for survival against wholesome, 
humane forces in the modern day, but the expression of those vital 
spiritual realities which it was the providential function of Israel to pro- 
claim uniquely to the world and which, as a historic fact beyond all dis- 
pute, have been the source and secret of that miracle of the centuries: the 
survival of the Jew though despised, maltreated, exiled, hounded from 
land to land, persecuted with all the brutality which a spurious ‘“‘Chris- 
tianity” has heaped upon him—and to our shame and consternation con- 
tinues so to do. The book is a great call to the modern Jew to understand 
his heritage, to know what it is that makes him a Jew, and then to live 
in faith and practice in harmony with these unseen and eternal things. 

No one concerned at all with problems of our day may be indifferent 
to the religious life of the millions of our fellow-citizens of Jewish heritage. 
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And there has been at times occasion to regret the mood of laxity, induced 
by the specious appeal of a modern “Hellenism,” which has led many 
(particularly the younger and often the educated Jews) to abandon 
progressively their ancient rites until, unable to distinguish the perma- 
nent in the incidental, they have been found bereft of all faith or hope, 
perhaps even of decent habit on which to build a life. In this, it is true, 
the Jewish people have but shared with us the problems of our contem- 
porary moods of thought and have experienced the danger inherent in 
every conservative group that those who come to question its accepted 
ways will swing suddenly to the opposite extreme and transmute an 
earnest piety into an equally assertive atheism. What remedy for such 
confused laxity, reaching at times even to the deputed leaders of religious 
thought, Dr. Waxman might propose is not hinted; but it may be that 
the course of contemporary events is providing a very effective one. It 
may be that we are witnessing a most important revival of religion in 
Judaism, that this latest of Jewish persecutions is calling the Jew toa 
new understanding of and loyalty to those unseen things which have all 
along been the heart and vitality of Judaism. If so, it will not be the 
first time in the long history of Judaism that this has occurred, as, indeed, 
the authors of these sermons realize full well, with the result that some 
of those on Chanukah and Purim are among the best in the collection. 
It may yet prove not inappropriate that the volume should have been 
entitled The Rebirth of Israel. 


W. A. Irwin 


University of Chicago 
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ALLEN, E. L, Kierkegaard: His Life and Thought. New York and London: Harper, 

1936. 210 pages. $2.00. 

This somber Danish philosopher-theologian of a century ago rises to new life today 
in the despair-theology of the Barthian school. This is the main fact that gives point 
and interest to this volume. It is the first book in English on this subject. The material 
falls into two main divisions. The first is a vivid sketch of the career of Kierkegaard 
with chief emphasis upon his psychological development. The second is an exposition 
of his philosophy of Christianity, the conspicuous feature of which was his stout re- 
sistance to Hegelian idealism and his insistence upon a faith that bows before the mys- 
teries that reason is incapable of solving. The book is a welcome addition to present- 
day theological literature.—S. J. CASE. 


Barrors, A. G. Précis darchéologie biblique. (“Bibliothéque catholique des sciences 

religieuses,” No. 75.) Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1935. 268 pages. Fr. 12. 

One will misunderstand the purpose of this volume and probably charge the author 
with a lack of discrimination if archéologie is equated with the English “archaeology.” 
But a passage on page 170 clarifies the question. Speaking of his “archaeological” ap- 
proach to a discussion of the religion of Israel, the author says: “Le texte biblique est 4 
peu prés le seule source de I’archéologie: le Arche n’est plus et, du Temple relevé par 
Hérode, il n’est pas resté pierre sur pierre. Aussi devons-nous tabler sur les descriptions 
de |’Exode, du Chroniste et du livre des Rois. ...” So then he means by archéologie 
bibligue the sort of things which were formerly included under the title “Biblical 
Antiquities”—i.e., anything relevant to the life and usages of biblical times. Strictly, 
then, it is not a work on Palestinian archaeology at all, but a sociological study of an- 
cient Israel for which the sources are quite properly dual: the biblical text and modern 
archaeological finds. This is yet further apparent from a selection of his chapter head- 
ings. He deals, inter alia, with “Les villes anciennes,” “L’activité rurale,” “Les me- 
tiers,” ‘Les arts literaux,” “La Société,” “La religion d’Israel.” 

It is on the whole a valuable work, particularly on its archaeological side; it is 
marked by that care and detail which have placed several of the Catholic fathers of 
Palestine in the first rank of our present-day archaeologists. It is remarkable that in 
such brief space the author has comprehensively surveyed the situation, including re-_ 
sults of most recent excavations at the time of writing. 

His presentation is more open to criticism in its use of the biblical sources, however, 
and not merely because his mood is conservative, although this is obviously the grounds 
of his treatment of the patriarchal narratives as authentic history even to their repre- 
sentation of the religious beliefs and practices of Abraham. Less excusable, though 
doubtless rooting in the same bias, is his belief that the great prophets were of an 
order entirely distinct from the popular ecstatics. That they differed widely no one will 
deny; but we shall fail to understand them unless we recognize at the same time their 
basic relationship. The treatment of the religion of Canaan is poor; he gives but the 
usual orthodoxy of a previous generation about the worship of trees, springs, rocks, etc., 
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and of the Baalim as local lords. He shows no understanding of the real nature of 
Baalism as already familiar from the results of Hooke’s two volumes of essays, and of 
the studies of May in Hosea and of Meek and Snaith in Canticles. It is then inescapable 
that his discussion of the religion of Israel should be deficient. Again he gives but the 
orthodoxy of a previous scholarship, although it is difficult to see why his conservative 
bias should have interfered with the recognition of what Hooke calls the “pattern” of 
Israelite thought. We cannot blame hin, certainly, that he is oblivious of the very 
recent studies of the Ark of the Covenant by May and Sprengling, and of May’s previ- 
ous Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult. But he should have made some use of 
Arnold’s cogent discussion of twenty years ago; and May’s popular account of the 
relevant clay shrines of Megiddo was available in the Illustrated London News when he 
wrote. It is a deficiency of the volume that it makes no reference to these and but 
cursorily comments on the similar objects from Beisan. The result of all this is that 
here again he has failed to contribute to the advance of our knowledge, presenting but 
a pallid digest of the traditional interpretation of our literary sources —W. A. IRwin. 


The Beacon Song and Service Book: For Children and Young People. Boston: Beacon 

Press, Inc., 1935. xx+294 pages. $1.00. 

At long last a church school hymnal has appeared which does not insult children by 
presuming that their native taste is as bad as the tutored taste of their elders. For 
decades religious educators have supposed that hymnals and service books needed to be 
edited down to the congenitally inferior taste of the young. Now the Beacon Press 
makes the brave assumption that the best music, the best liturgical materials, the best 
religious literature, are in many instances within the grasp of young people’s apprecia- 
tion. No other comparable book on the market takes this point of view. It will be in- 
teresting to discover what the churches’ response will be to the only good book of its 
kind. 

The quality of the music is, with a very few unimportant exceptions, beyond cavil. 
Many magnificent melodies, old and modern, are brought before our church schools 
for the first time; practically all of the valuable tunes already in wide use are retained. 
And, above all else, here is a book which does not include “Follow the Gleam”’! 

The texts of the hymns and the literary materials of the services are worth anyone’s 
while. The orders of worship are as dignified as those of a good church service. They 
do not read like pages from the syllabus of a religious education course. 

When a good book emerges in a field which heretofore has produced virtually nothing 
above the level of dispiriting mediocrity, there is no use in pretending to be collected or 
reserved. At least one academic hat is thrown high in the air, and at least one academic 
throat is calling a lusty “huzza,” in the hope that the celebration will be seen and heard 
in Boston in the publishing offices of the Beacon Press.—CrctL MICHENER SMITH. 


Granpovist, H1rma. Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, II. (With thirty 
pictures by the author.) (Societas Scientarum Fennica, “‘Commentationes human- 
arum litterarum,” VI, 8.) Helsingfors: Akademische Buchhandlung; Leipzig: Otto 
Harrasowitz, 1935. 366 pages. 

With this publication the authoress completes her account of peasant marriage cus- 
toms in the village of Artas, near Bethlehem; Part I of the work was published in 1931. 
The completed work constitutes easily the best piece of field ethnological investigation 
as yet carried through in Palestine; indeed it is difficult to recall anything that at all 
approaches it in thoroughness and scientific spirit and accuracy. The scope of her 
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treatment of the entire question from the request for the bride, through the wedding 
ceremonies and the wife’s life in her husband’s home, to the death of either, is shown by 
a selection from her chapter headings: ‘“The Bethrothal Ceremonies,” ““The Fetching of 
the Bride,” “The Wedding Week,” “Polygyny,” ““The Hardane Problem” (A Married 
Woman in Her Father’s House), “Divorce,” “Widower and Widow.” Into this chrono- 
logical scheme, as it may be called, the authoress fits the stories, comments and explana- 
tions of her friends in the village; occasionally the illuminating remarks of “Sitt Louisa” 
(Miss Baldensperger), but more frequently of the peasants themselves, most commonly 
of the two native women, Alya and Hamdiye, whose friendly co-operation throughout 
the investigation must have proved invaluable. Added value is provided by the fact that 
the exact words of these latter are given in transliterated Arabic text; among them are 
found many songs and proverbial sayings that will be very useful for other than the 
authoress’ immediate purpose. All in all the volume is a storehouse of important infor- 
mation on the life of the modern peasantry of Palestine. 

The book is one more demonstration of the persistence to our own days of biblical 
customs in the Bible lands, and the rich expository and illuminative source their study 
promises. It is with a sense of astonishment that one comes first to this in the reply of 
the prospective bridegroom’s friend when she goes to the young woman’s home to make 
overtures toward the union. Her mission is already suspected; then if she is welcomed, 
food is set before her; but in unconscious imitation of Abraham’s servant (Gen. 24: 33) 
she refuses, saying, ‘I shall not taste anything until I know that I shall have what I 
want” (p. 10). However, there is much more of the same remarkable sort of parallel in 
the volume; a two-page Index undertakes to list these, but the careful student will find 
others, omitted, it may be, through the authoress’ cautious reserve. But surely one is 
justified in seeing, for example, an illuminating similarity to Eccles. 12:6 in the saying, 
“The thread is broken and the rosary will be scattered” (p. 292). 

In addition to these, however, much valuable biblical sidelight is available in the 
general tone and atmosphere of the book. Its vivid glimpses of peasant life, so conserva- 
tive of ancient practice, the compactness of their expression, the allusiveness, wealth of 
figures, and proverbial embellishment of their conversation should give the biblical 
exegete occasion for serious reconsideration of many of his easily accepted findings. 

Miss Grandqvist closes her discussion with the hope that some day she may under- 
take an account of the women of the Old Testament in the light of her experience of 
the peasant women of Palestine. It is a hope in which all interested in understanding 
the Bible may heartily concur. It should be a most illuminating work.—W. A. Irwin. 


MERKELBACH, BENEDICT H. (ed.). Summa theologiae moralis, Vols. I and II. Paris: 

Brouwer, 1935. 786 and 1029 pages. 

Of the revised edition of this three-volume Latin work, the author here presents the 
first two volumes. Written in the formal, analytic style characteristic of these Roman 
Catholic works in systematic theology and ethics, the volumes develop an ethics based 
on Thomas Aquinas’ Summa theologica, summarizing later Roman Catholic inter- 
pretations. Volume I discusses first general ethics, proceeding from the definition of 
blessedness to an examination of human behavior with special reference to the will and 
to conscience, and treating of law, sin, and virtue., In the second part of this volume the 
“theological virtues” of faith, hope, and love are analytically expounded. Volume II 
carries on the treatment with the “moral virtues” of prudence, justice, fortitude, and 
temperance. The Summa theologica is the text for this running commentary, which dis- 
cusses only the abstract principles -Epwin E. AUBREY. 
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Moore, FRANK GARDNER. The Roman’s World. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1936. 502 pages. $3.75. 

Readers who desire by as painless a method as possible to make themselves familiar 
with life in the Gentile wo.ld where Christianity grew up during the early centuries will 
welcome this volume as a most useful aid to their study. It is a veritable encyclopedia 
of information palatably concocted and full of nourishment. The narrative frequently 
assumes the form of a lively travelogue in which, under competent and appreciative 
guidance, one is conducted through the streets and highways of antiquity past a great 
variety of scenery amid the multitudinous activities of all classes of people who made 
up the population of the Mediterranean lands under Roman rule. How these people 
lived and thought, played and worked, and organized their different activities, are all 
portrayed in a fascinating manner within these pages. One is given, first, a rapid sketch 
of the historical process by which the Roman civilization grew from village life to im- 
perial dominion. Developments in agriculture, crafts, trade, and transportation are 
then briefly surveyed. The religions, festivals, and diversions of the people are also de- 
scribed. Then the reader is introduced to the more intimate life of the family circle, the 
system of elementary education is outlined, and under the caption “Libraries” the his- 
tory of Latin literature is summarized. Roman attainments in astronomy, mathematics, 
geography, medicine, philosophy, and law are set forth in another chapter; and under 
the caption “Fine Arts” Roman painting, sculpture, and architecture are described. The 
closing chapter, devoted to the city of Rome itself, sketches the changing aspects of its 
architectural development through successive periods of history down to the time of 
Constantine’s removal of the capital to Constantinople. There are also some fifty pages 
of excellent illustrations and maps, and an adequate Bibliography for the use of those 
readers who may wish to pursue the subject in greater detail. The volume is one of the 
best introductions that has come to our notice and is quite sufficient for the general 
reader who may wish to become acquainted with Roman “antiquities” to the time of 
Augustine in the West and Justinian in the East.—S. J. CasE. 


SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE, FrreprR. (ed.). ‘Ekklesia: Eine Sammlung von Selbstdarstell- 
ungen der Christlichen Kirche,” Band II: Die Skandinavischen Linder. Die Kirche 
von Norwegen. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1936. 207 pages. Rm. 9.-; on subscription 
Rm. 6.50. 

The series “Ekklesia”? commends itself once more by a new item, the seventh to ap- 
pear of the projected sixty Lieferungen. This is a highly informing section on the Nor- 
wegian church which forms part of Volume II of the entire work. The editor in his In- 
troduction quotes the apt remark of J. Geditsch to the effect that the church of Nor- 
way has two saints, St. Olav and Hans Nielsen Hauge, and that the former is the symbol 
of the national, the latter of the personal Christianity of the Norwegian people. He 
points out that since Hauge Norwegian religious movements have been prevailingly of 
lay character, and treats the current activities of the Oxford Groups in Norway as the 
“Jatest phase of the lay awakening.” In a chapter on the lay movements Pastor Th. 
Boman shows the advance of the influence of laymen in the church, and the mission 
interest coupled with anti-liberal pietism of the lay movement. The leading historical 
chapter is by Professor A. Brandrud of Oslo, who lays the emphasis upon the modern 
era. He explains the influence of Gruntvig in Norway, and the reaction against liberal 
Gruntvigianism led by Gisle Johnson (d. 1894). Pastor I. Welle deals with the question 
of the peculiar character (Eigenart) of the Norwegian church—really of Norwegian re- 
ligious life—but finds this peculiarity ‘only relative.” He offers the interesting judg- 
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ment that because Norway experienced only a short period of medieval Catholicism her 
people are freer than others from “‘atavistic Catholic survivals.” Highly interesting and 
informative is H. C. Christie’s chapter on the inner life of the Norwegian church, in 
which we are shown not only the ecclesiastical organization and customs but the strug- 
gle of religion in a changing social order. Theology and the training of theological stu- 
dents, church statistics, social work, organizations for missions, Christian work for 
youth, and the ecumenical relationships and the attitude to world-peace of the church of 
Norway are the other topics discussed in the book. There is an ample Bibliography.— 
J. T. McNEIL1. 


Letters in Canada: 1935. Reprinted from University of Toronto Quarterly. Toronto: 

University of Toronto, 1936. 359-456 pages. 

A yearbook of Canadian publications classified as poetry, fiction, drama, and “‘re- 
maining materials,” with a list of titles. There are two pages of titles of “writings on 
religion,” and numerous books and articles bearing on that subject are mentioned under 
other headings.—J. T. McNEILL. 
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